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FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 



Do-ahead 
beef Wellington 

Classic roasted 
potatoes 

Winter greens 
in soups, sautes, 
and gratins 

Making glazed 
vegetables 

Five flavorful 
pastas from 
the saute pan 

Why you'll like a 
pressure cooker 
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Cookies that 
look great, taste great 




in pursuit 
of passion in 
the kitchen 

seeks same for 
long term relationship, 
big mouth and capacity to 
make lots of dough a plus, 
must be low maintenance, 
yet have sense of style, 
looking for versatile 
companion, accessible 
morning, noon and night 



the next generation 
of food processors 

by cuisinart 
..savor the good life! 



Cuisinart 
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DONTJUST READ A RECIPE, 



take home a C 



hef! 



www.masteringthekitchen.com 



" Perfect Pies 

■ Sauces, Simplified 

See the step-by step techniques 
for foolproof recipes on 
these 30 minute videos! 

514.ft6a.COOK (2665) 
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Kitchen 
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worldwidewobster 

Tender Succulent Lobster 
delivered so fast it will 
leave you tongue tied. 




www.clearwater.ca 



Order from the Source! 



READER SERVICE NO. 84 



Turn your passion into a profession , 

Applications are being accepted 
Call Today! 

Accredited member of ACICS andVA approved 
1 5 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 

Morning and evening classes available 
Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

California School of 

Culinary flrts 

Le Cordon Bleu Culinary Arts Program 



CALL I-888-900-CHEF or visit www.calchef.com 
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Chef's Resource 

Why should professional chefs have all the fun? 

The best source for high-end home chefs. 

Selections from commercial 
and foodservice sources include: 



• All-Clad cookware, bakeware and tools 

• Emile Henry 

• Calphalon 

• Cuisinart (including the new line of processors) 

• Global knifes and other fine cutlery 

• Chef's Choice 

• Kuhn Rikon Pressure Cookers 

Avoid the holiday rush 
and shop from home! 
Log on to www.ChefsResource.com 



Mention coupon code FC 122000 

for free standard shipping 

with $100 purchase (except Riedel}. 

No sales tax outside of CA. 

Coupon expires 12/10/2000. 

The Chef's Resource offers the F 

best quality, hand-picked items 

for the serious home chef, from 

both consumer and restaurant sources. 



AB-Clad 
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finest 

^ Madagascar 

* Vanilla Beans 



Pure Bourbon Vanilla Beans 
Unique Pure Ground Vanilla Beans 
Aromatic, and Flavorful Extract 
Intense Flavor 




Vanilla 



Whole Ground 
Vanilla Beans 




Makes a Perfect Holiday Gift'. 
To Order: 1-800-735-3687 
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DEPARTMENTS 



6 Contributors 
8 Letters 

12 At the Market 

Exploring banana 
varieties 

14 Q&A Getting a 
frothy, stable foam for 
cappuccino; testing 
bread for doneness 
with a thermometer; 
cleaning pastry brushes 

18 Tasted & Tested 

24 Technique Class 

Glazing vegetables for 
richer flavor 

30 Reviews 

A cookbook (or two) 
for every shelf 

34 Tips 



74 Basics Sorting out 
chocolate 

78 Food Science 

For great cakes, 
get the ratios right 

80 Sources 

86 Advertiser Index 

88 2000 Recipe 
Index 

89 Recipe & 
Technique Index 

89 Nutrition 
Information 

90 QuickC 
Delicious 

Chicken Marsala 

92 Artisan Foods 

Block Island's first 
oyster farm 



68 Bake delicious cookies that are decorative enough to 
give as gifts with advice from Melissa Murphy Hagenbart. 




ARTICLES 



38 Make- Ahead Mini Beef Wellingtons 

by Ris Lacoste 

Freeze-ahead assembly guarantees perfectly cooked 
beef filet and flaky — not soggy — pastry 

43 A Trio of Quick Hors d'Oeuvres 

by Lisa Hanauer 

These spreads have all the deep flavor and richness 
of traditional pates with none of the hassle — and 
no pork fat 

46 Winter Blues? Turn to Hearty Greens 

by Susie Middleton 

Learn to manage the tender or tough personalities 
of delicious leafy greens like kale, spinach, and 
Swiss chard 

5 1 Simply Delicious Roasted Potatoes 

by Molly Stevens 

Crisp outside, creamy inside, roasted potatoes are 
the foolproof side dish — as long as you give them 
room in the pan 



visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



54 A Muffin That Tastes Like a Doughnut 

by Kathleen Stewart 

Enjoy authentic doughnut flavor in an easy to make 
muffin; best of all, there's no frying 

56 Flavorful Pastas from the Saute Pan 

by Molly Stevens 

For great main-dish pastas, make a robust saute, and 
then toss the noodles right into the pan 

61 Salt Cod Classics 

by Martha Rose Shulman 

Give salt cod a longsoak and then use it as a base 
for classic Mediterranean dishes like fritters and 
Provencal brandade 

64 For Slow-Cooked Flavor in a Hurry, 
Turn Up the Pressure 

by Jan Newberry 

Rich, full-bodied chili in 30 minutes? Artichokes 
in 10? You can do it with a pressure cooker 

68 Christmas Cookies That Look 
As Good As They Taste 

by Melissa Murphy Hagenbart 

How to roll, cut, pipe, layer, drizzle, and dust for 

the prettiest cookies 

On the cover: Chocolate Drizzled Florentines, from 
"Christmas Cookies," p. 68. 

Cover photo, Scott Phillips- 

These pages: above, Steve Hunter; all others, Scott Phillips. 




24 Learn a simple glazing technique that intensifies the 
flavors of winter vegetables. 



Contributors 




Ris Lacoste ("Make-Ahead Beef Welling- 
tons," p. 38) has been passionate about 
cooking since she took her first job as a grill 
cook in a Friendly's 
restaurant when she 
was 1 6 years old. But 
it wasn't until she 
was studying pre- 




med in college (and 
cooking at the 
Faculty Club) that 
she realized her 
career would be in cooking. After studying 
in Paris, she went on to cook at 21 Federal 
restaurant for thirteen years, first on 
Nantucket, and then in Washington, D.C. 
Since taking the helm at 1 789, Ris has 
won numerous awards. Most recently, the 
Restaurant Association of Metropolitan 
Washington voted 1 789 "Restaurant of 
the Year." 

Lisa Hanauer ("Hors d'Oeuvres," p. 43) 
is a former chef-restaurateur who is now 
a food writer and a preschool teacher. 
Before owning Cafe Cheneville in Oakland, 
California, in the mid '90s, Lisa worked 
at Oliveto and Square One; she has also 
catered and taught cooking classes. 
She lives in Oakland. 



Melissa Murphy Hagenbart 

("Christmas Cookies" p. 68) is the 
chef-owner of Sweet Melissa Patisserie 
in the Cobble Hill section of Brooklyn, 
New York. Since its opening a few 
years ago, the pastry shop/cafe has 
received much praise from the critics, 
the media, the locals, and Manhattanites 
who cross the river just to enjoy 
Melissa's fabulous food, including — 
and maybe especially— her cookies. 
Melissa trained at Manhattan's French 
Culinary Institute and has worked at 
many New York restaurants. She and 
her husband are opening a pub around 
the corner from the patisserie, this 
one jokingly named for her husband: 
Angry Wade's. 



Fine Cooking managing editor Susie 
Middleton ("Winter Greens," p. 46) 
started her professional life as a magazine 
editor, first at Seventeen magazine and 
later at Sailing World. But her true 
passion— cooking— lured her away from 
the publishing world and off to culinary 
school at Peter Kump's in New York in 
1 992. After five years of cooking profes- 
sionally, she landed back in the magazine 
world in 1 997, but this time, no fashion, 
no boats, just food. 

Molly Stevens ("Roasted Potatoes," 
p. 51 , and "Saute Pan Pastas," p. 56), 
a contributing editor to Fine Cooking, 
travels the country to teach cooking classes 
for the magazine and to diligently research 
her topics— by eating in a lot of great 
restaurants. She earned a Grand Diplome 
from La Varenne cooking school in France, 
staying on in France 
to work as a chef 
and caterer. Molly is 
the author of New 
England, part of the 
Williams-Sonoma 
New American Cook- 
ing series (Time-Life). 
Her upcoming book, 





One Potato, Two Potato, co-written with 
Roy Finamore, is due out from Houghton 
Mifflin in the fall of 2001 . She will soon 
start work as the series editor of Fine 
Cooking's upcoming line of cookbooks, 
scheduled for publication in the fall of 
2002. Molly lives in Vermont. 

Kathleen 
Stewart ("Dough- 
nut Muffins," p. 54), 
runs the Downtown 
Bakery & Creamery 
in Healdsburg, 
California, where 
many residents and 
smart wine country tourists start their 
day with coffee and a sticky bun or one 
of Kathleen's great muffins. Before 
heading up to Healdsburg in 1 987, she 
worked at Chez Panisse in Berkeley for 
twelve years. 

Martha Rose Shulman ("Salt Cod 
Classics," p. 61) once travelled to Paris 
to live for a year— and wound up staying 
for twelve. While there, she ran a 
"supper club" in her own home, an ex- 
perience she recounted in her book, 
Martha Rose Shulman 1 s Feasts & Fetes. 
She also travelled to Provence often, 
where she first learned to cook salt cod. 
Now living back in her native Los Angeles, 
Martha has translated her incredible 
passion for food and cooking into twenty 
cookbooks, and she has developed a 
specialty in creating lighter versions of 
classic foods, while writing books such as 
Mediterranean Light and Provencal Light. 

A recent recruit 
to the world of 
working moms, 
Jan Newberry 

("Pressure Cookers" 
p. 64) has been using 
her pressure cooker 
recently to make 

meals for her toddler. Jan is a former 
managing editor of Fine Cooking who 
now lives in Oakland, California, where 
she is the food and wine editor of San 
Francisco magazine. 
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Need gifts? We've got them. This year, don't let the joy of giving turn into 
a tedious chore. Whether it's finding a gift basket for someone special on 
your list, or the best tools from brands like Waring, KitchenAid or Wusthof, 
Cooking.com is the premier resource for gifts and all your cooking needs. 

'Cooking.com 

Ccx)kware. Recipes. Gifts. 



Visit us at www.cooking.com or AOL Keyword: cooking.com. 

READER SERVICE NO. 37 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




Index redux 

As we did in 1999, we're re- 
placing the year-end index 
with a searchable index on our 
web site that covers all seven 
years of publication. As a 
quick reference, however, 
we're printing a one-page 
index of all the recipes pub- 
lished in Fine Cooking in 2000, 
issues 37-42 (see p. 88). 

To use the web site index, 
go to www.finecooking.com, 
click on Magazine Index, and 
type in a key word, such as egg- 
plant or lamb, and you'll get a 
list of entries. Click on the 
one you want and you'll see 
the issue and page numbers 
where the article or recipe 
appeared in the magazine. 

In addition to the web 
site index, a printed version 
of the 2000 year-end index 
is available at no charge 
I through our customer ser- 
vice department. Just call 
i 800/888-8286. 

Make cajeta safely 

A few readers commented 
on the letter to the editor in 
Fine Cooking #41, p. 8, about 
making cajeta by boiling an un- 
opened can of sweetened con- 
densed milk for a few hours. 
We asked Eagle Family Foods 
(makers of sweetened con- 
densed milk) about this tradi- 
tional method and were told 
that they don't recommend it, 
even though it's been prac- 
ticed for years, because there's 
a slim chance that the can 
could explode. 

To make great cajeta safely, 
use the method in Jim Pey- 
ton's ice cream article (Fine 
Cooking #40, p. 55). 

Who put the sugar in 
the sauce? 

At first I was excited to see 
"How to Make Great Italian 



Meat Sauces" on the cover 
of Fine Cooking #41, but I 
was quickly dismayed. Before 
reading the article, I scanned 
the recipe and was disap- 
pointed to see the author's use 
of sugar in her sauces. 

I come from a very long 
line of Italians and at no time 
in my life have I or any of my 
relatives used sugar in tomato 
sauce. Onion is a natural 
sweetener and can be in- 
creased to create more sweet- 
ness. In addition, pork feet or 
chicken feet can be simmered 
in the sauce (a very old trick 
that also creates a natural 
sweetness) and enjoyed with 
the meat course. They can 
also be discarded if the diners 
are squeamish. 

The myth that sugar be- 
longs in tomato sauce is hard 
enough to dispel without it 
appearing in print in such a 
respected magazine. I thor- 
oughly enjoy the technical 
nature of Fine Cooking and 
look forward to each issue. 
Thanks for hearing me out. 

— Louise A. Peterson, 
via e-mail 

I need good food— fast 

The article on grilling potatoes 
in Fine Cooking #39, p. 44, 
really caught my attention. 

I'm a new mom who works 
full time, and I don't seem to 
have as much time as I used to 
for cooking. I have had to find 
shortcuts, which many people 
may find sacrilegious, in order 
to have great dinners without 
eating at 10 P.M. 

One such shortcut that I 
found is to use unseasoned 
frozen steak fries in the grilled 
potato recipe with the mayon- 
naise and mustard. I mix the 
sauce and coat the frozen 
potatoes, and then either let 
them sit and thaw or cook 
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HOW TO CONTACT US: 

Fine Cooking 

The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-8171 
www.finecooking.com 

Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 
Fax: (203) 426-3434 

E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
■E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
books or videos, or give a gift, call: 
(800) 888-8286 

Advertising: 

To find out about advertising: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 547 
E-mail: fcads@taunton.com 
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If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking in your 
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Mailing List: 

Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
names and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we 
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If you don't want us to share your name with 
other companies, please contact our 
Customer Service Department at: 
(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at anytime you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 2000 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 
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Paul Kalian 



Chef: aigCHOini 'Chicago 
Cuisine: A blend of New 

American and French Classic 
Favorites: Seared sea scallops 
with fennel broth and orange. 
Preferred preparation 

surface: BoosBlock® cutting 
boards by John Boos & Co. 

Edge grain or end grain 
hard rock maple in more 
than 39 multi-functional 
designs and sizes. 

BoosBlock®, / ycc\ 
the board with I 
the NSF* seal of approval. 

Call: 1.217.347.7701 

John Boos & Company 

www.boosblock.com 
sales@johnboos.com 

*National Sanitation Foundation - 
Ann Arbor, Ml 
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The handles on our Stainless Steel Kitchen Tools are 
gently contoured to fit perfectly into the curve of your 
hand, making them com- T T A XT HP A T * 
fortable to hold and use. V fTV^ ! N 1 

A complete line of stainless steel tools & gadgets. 



To get things stirring, please caR 1-800-3654354 for our dealer listing, wwwxhantakookware.com 

© 2000 Chantal Cookware Corp. 
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Letters 



them immediately on the grill. 
They come out great. This is a 
nice alternative for anyone 
who's short on time or who 
doesn't want to boil water on a 
really hot day. 

— Karin Arai, 
Cheshire CT 

The risks of rare 
hamburgers are real 

I was enjoying the special 
insert o n grilling i n Fine Cook- 
ing #40 until I reached the 
recommendations on ham- 
burgers. To mention cooking 



ground beef to a rare or 
medium-rare state without 
the appropriate cautions re- 
garding the dangers of food- 
borne illness, particularly that 
caused by E. coli 0157-H7, is 
the height of editorial irre- 
sponsibility. Even though the 
numerical risk of encounter- 
ing this organism is very small, 
it nonetheless exists. Since it 
only requires a very few cells 
of this pathogen to provide an 
infective dose, it is nothing to 
be trifled with. While it might 
not affect a normal healthy 



adult, anyone with incom- 
plete immune systems, such as 
children, the elderly, or any- 
one with a compromised im- 
mune system, is at particular 
risk. The only real insurance 
is to cook the meat in such a 
way that all potentially conta- 
minated areas reach 160°F. 
That is no problem with a 
steak or roasts, since even a 
piece of solid muscle that's 
rare inside will have reached 
that temperature on the sur- 



face, where contamination 
may be. Ground beef is a dif- 
ferent story, however. Here 
any surface contamination — 
if present — is mixed through- 
out the patty, and the only 
way to ensure safety is to cook 
the patty to an internal tem- 
perature of 160°E 

— Robert E. Rust, 
Professor Emeritus 
of Meat Science, 
Iowa State University, 
Ames, IA ♦ 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat up; use an oven thermometer to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the time given in the recipe; use an instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #1 3, p. 68, and #1 7, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stir the flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 



tine 

Cooking 

...around the country 

November 11-16: Contributing editor Molly Stevens 
teaches classes at Sur La Table stores in Los Gatos, California 
(11/11; 408/395-6946), Kirkland, Washington (1 1 /1 3 and 1 4; 
425/827-1311), Newport Beach, California (11/15; 949/640- 
0200), and Santa Monica, California (11/16; 310/395-0390). 
November 13-15: Contributing editor and test kitchen 
director Abby Dodge teaches classes at four Dierbergs stores in 
the St. Louis, Missouri, area: Southroads (1 1/13; 31 4/849-3698), 
West Oak (11/14; 314/432-6505), Clarkson (11/14; 636/394- 
9504), and Mid Rivers (11/15; 636/928-5888). 
November 29-30: Editor Martha Holmberg teaches a 
holiday menu class at Cooks of Crocus Hill in the Minneapolis/ 
St. Paul area: Edina (1 1/29; 952/285-1 903) and St. Paul (1 1/30; 
651/228-1333). 

January 20—21: Fine Cooking is sponsoring the Boston 
Wine Expo at the World Trade Center in Boston, Massachusetts. 
Come to our booth to meet the editors, and watch cooking 
demonstrations by contributing editor Molly Stevens and frequent 
author Joanne Chang. For more info, call 877/946-3976. 
PIUS: Jennifer Bushman demonstrates recipes from the pages 
of Fine Cooking on her "Nothing to It" television segments, airing 
on selected NBC and Fox stations in Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho. 
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www.culinaryproduce.com 





Specialty Produce' 

far 

Privileged Palates 




READER SERVICE NO 152 




HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW.CBGOURMET.COM 



READER SERVICE NO. 22 



SAVE UP TO 70% 
ON FINE CHINA 



• Our direet-froiii-England prices are 

as much as 70% helow U.S. list. 

• Incomparable selection of Europe's 

finest china and crystal. 

• More than fifty years' experience 

shipping to the United States. 

* Gift shipping available. 

• Plus, see today's special offers at 

w w w.cJii na era f t .co. uk/FG2 

C hinacrafT 
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CalipkaloYi Gottzctoifi Edition 

16" x 13" Commercial Hard-Anodized Roaster & Nonstick Roasting Rack 

Our beefy, heavy-gauge aluminum roaster is built to be handed down for generations. You'll love the 
rich caramelized drippings that result when roasting. The dual-handled rack not only elevates roasts 
Q above drippings for even cooking and beautiful browning-it also 
=JJ^ makes lifting the finished roast safe and simple. Accommodates 
birds up to 25 lbs. Includes a recipe. ($118 value) 

$69.99 




Log on to www.ChefsResource.com 

The Chef's Resource offers the best quality, hand-picked items for 
the serious home chef, from both consumer and restaurant sources. 

Free shipping over $150, no sales tax outside of CA. 



READER SERVICE NO. 70 

Seafood Lovers of the World Rejoice! 




Freshness You Can Taste! 

1-800-477-2967 

Order Exotic Seafood & Kobe Beef, 
shipped directly from the 
point of harvest, overnight 
to any kitchen in America. 

For fresher fish you need a pole. 

READER SERVICE NO. 1 36 
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At the Market 



Exploring , 
banana varieties 



Fresh bananas are the most 
popular fruit in this 
country, and their sweet, 
honey-like flavor and 
comforting custardy 
texture are familiar 
to all of us. These 
tasty and nutritious 
(they're one of the 
best sources of potas- 
sium) treats from the tropics 
are especially inviting in cold 
winter months. There are 
many ways to enjoy them both 
fresh and cooked — in appetiz- 
ers, main dishes, and desserts. 

Long, short, red, yellow 

The different varieties of yel- 
low bananas, baby bananas, 
red bananas, and plantains 
now available offer great 
chances to try out new cook- 
ing ideas, especially since these 
rich-flavored, sweet fruits are 
used widely in many of the 
world's tastiest cuisines at all 
stages of ripeness. Besides ripe 
bananas' familiar place in fruit 
salads, smoothies, pancakes, 
quick breads, and pies, green 
bananas and barely ripe ones 
are delicious in savory dishes 
like Caribbean stews and cur- 
ries, in African or Thai curries, 
and in chutneys and salsas. 

Bananas don't really grow 
on trees, but on stalks formed 
by sheaths of thick big leaves; 
the fruits are actually the 
plant's berries. Botanically, ba- 
nanas belong to a larger family 
of plants that includes lilies, 
ginger, orchids, and palms. 

Bananas are grown com- 
mercially in the tropics and 
subtropics of Central and 
South America for export to 
the United States. Fruit from 





Red bananas have 

reddish-purple skin 
and slightly 
pink, creamy 
flesh. They're 
often sweeter 
than yellow bananas, 
with a touch of raspberry 
flavor. When ripe, their skins should 
have a purple hue. Choose thosethat are 
still slightly firm. Red bananas are great 
for eating fresh, for fruit salads, and in 
pancakes and quick breads. 



Cavendish 
bananas are 

very reliable and 
easy to harvest, making 
them the most widely avail- 
able variety and, until recently, just about the only 
one sold in most markets. When ripe, Cavendish 
bananas are a rich yellow with little brown spots. 
They're good for most recipes, but they don't have 
the flavor nuances of the more exotic varieties. 





Plantains belong to the same family 
as bananas but are larger, with more 
starch and very little sweetness; in tropical 
countries, they're cooked like a vegetable. 
Once these large, rather tough-skinned bananas are 
peeled (you'll need to use a knife), they can be baked, 
grilled, boiled, sauteed, mashed like potatoes, or fried 
into delicious chips. Plantains have a mild flavor and 
are used in curries, stews, and chutneys at every 
stage of ripeness. 



Baby, nino, or ladyf inger 
bananas have a firm texture. 
They're delicious for eating 
fresh or tossing in fruit salads. 
To bestenjoy their luscious 
flavor, be sure they're fully ripe 
before eating: look for a deep 
yellow, well-spotted skin. 



the Caribbean and Africa 
supply most of Europe. 

Bananas are picked while 
still very green and shipped 
in refrigerated cargo holds, 
where they're ripened in spe- 
cial facilities with gradually 
warming temperatures and 
harmless ethylene gas until 
they're ready to be shipped to 



markets. In this nearly ripe 
commercial stage, a yellow 
color begins to show through 
the bright green. 

A banana keeps ripening 
on the shelf 

When shopping for bananas, 
look for those with no cracks 
or bruises. 

Buy bananas tinged with 
green if you don't plan to eat 
them right away: they ripen 
naturally off the plant. Keep 
them at room temperature; 
they ripen best that way. 
(Some people insist on hang- 
ing them on a hook to ripen, 
but I've never felt the need, al- 
though this works to hasten 
even ripening.) Generally, a 



yellow banana that's ripe 
enough to eat should be fully 
and completely yellow with a 
few black spots freckling its 
skin. It should give slightly to 
the touch, peel easily, and 
have a fruity, fragrant smell. 

Whether you like bananas 
slightly underripe and firm, as 
opposed to softer, sweeter, and 
riper, is a matter of preference. 
Very ripe, blackened bananas 
can be good for cakes and 
breads, but avoid overripe 
ones with a fermented odor. 

Renee Shepherd is a gardening 
cook and specialty seed retailer. 
Her company, Renee s Garden, 
offers gourmet seed packets at 
independent nurseries. ♦ 
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Advertisement 



The Holiday Season... 
a time of 
Paradox 

Magic 

Ahhh, the Holiday Season, a time of paradox and magic. Why do all of 
those great dishes and desserts do such wicked things to our waist lines? Why 
is it that so many of our favorite traditions are so stressful? We'd like to try 
and give you a couple of pleasant magical paradoxes for the Holidays. 

First at King's Nature Ranch we can provide you with meats for 
the Holiday Season that have wonderful, traditional, red-meat flavor; but 
with up to 75% less fat than beef or pork. In fact, speaking of tradition, 
Bison, Ostrich and Elk meats have about half the fat of turkey or skinless 
chicken. The paradox is that you can save your calories for dessert, and still 
enjoy a wonderfully exotic gourmet meal. The magic is how enjoyable eating 
healthy can taste. 

At King's Nature Ranch, we are the producers of fine quality Iowa 
Bison, Iowa Ostrich and Iowa Elk meats. Our meats are all grain and pasture 
fed for taste and texture, and then harvested at the optimum time for 
tenderness and flavor. Our products are all hormone and anti-biotic free. We 
never use any animal by-products in our feeds. We are US DA inspected at 
our own expense, because we care about our quality and our customer's well 
being. 

Our second Holiday paradox is stress. We shop for days and days, 
putting up with "mall stress" and crazy traffic trying to find that perfectly 
unique gift for a friend or loved one. We torture ourselves. This year we'd 

like to recommend the King's Nature Ranch Gift Shop. With a toll-free call to one of our friendly phone representatives, 
we can give you hassle-free, one stop gift shopping and have it delivered on the perfect day.. No crazy traffic. No mall 
stress. No torture. Our Premium Steak Packages make very tasteful Holiday gifts and we also carry a great selection of 
fine quality ostrich leather products and gifts. These gifts are both perfect and unique. (Catalog available upon request.) 

So break with some of those old stressful traditions and start some new ones. Get away from the paradox and start 
enjoying the magic of the Holiday Season with your family. Join us in the King's Nature Ranch tradition. Great food. 
Great gifts. No hassle. No traffic. And all of those calories just for dessert! 

See our ad for the Holiday Sampler Package on page 85 in this issue. 

^Nutritional information available upon request. 




Photos: PJ Rhodcn & kfx/alrered-states! 





King's Nature Ranch 
FREE Catalog 
1-800-398-2815 
www.iowaboe.com 



King Wenceslaus Roast 

1 Iowa Bison, Ostrich or Elk Tenderloin 1-2# 
1 dozen fresh cherries 
6T's honey 

1 dozen fresh red raspberries 

6 T's brown sugar 

fi cup of chopped pecans 



fi T ginger 

fi chopped green onions 

fi to 1 full shot of brandy (plain or fruit flavored) 

fi cup chives 

1 t (flat) minced garlic 

fi cup chopped celery 



Combine cherries, raspberries, pecans, onions, chives and celery. Chop to the consistency of Baklav 
walnut paste. Add 4T's honey, ginger, 4T's brown sugar, brandy, garlic, salt and pepper. You might want to 
do this a day in advance to allow the spices and brandy to marinate and really soak into the the chopped 
mixture. 

About one hour before before dinner, butterfly the tenderloin, cover with plastic wrap and pound flat. Salt 
and pepper and lightly, drizzle and spread remaining 2Ts of honey and 2T's of brown sugar over surface of 
the tenderloin. Spoon drain excess liquid off the marinade and spread evenly over tenderloin. Roll and hold 
in place with toothpicks. Place in a foil lined roasting pan. Spread any remaining fruit and nut mixture over 
the top. 

Roast at 350 degrees, covered for approximately 30 to 40 minutes. Cook with your thermometer not your 
timer. Remove cover to brown. The roast is done when it reaches rare. The roast will continue to cook after 
the roast is removed from the oven. Best served rare to medium rare. Remove let stand 5-10 minutes before 
slicing and serving. By then the roast should be medium rare. 

We saved the drippings and any loose fruit and nut mixture for our Yorkshire pudding. We served the 
Wenslaus Roast and Yorkshire pudding with Carrots ala Ginger, Marvelous Mint Potatoes, and several 
scandalous desserts. Don't forget to remove the toothpicks before serving. All of these pictured recipes are 
available on our website at IOWAboe.com. 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com, 
and we'll find a cooking 
professional with the 
answer. 



Get a frothy, stable milk 
foam for cappuccino 

I have an espresso maker, and 
some days I can get it to froth 
milk beautifully, other days 
hardly at all What's the tech- 
nique for steaming the milk to 
a nice stable foam? 

— Robert Lemieux, 
Redway, CA 

Sheila Bride replies: Frothing 
milk well takes practice as 
well as proper technique. Give 
yourself a good running start 
by using skim milk that's very 
cold. The lower the fat con- 
tent in the milk, the easier it is 
to achieve a dry, stiff froth. 




For the best froth, use skim 
milk and proper technique. 



Choose a tall stainless-steel 
pitcher; it should be able to 
accommodate the length of 
the steam wand in order to 
heat the milk thoroughly after 
it's frothed. 

As for technique, you need 
all your senses. First clear the 
wand of any excess water by 
opening the valve fully and 
then closing it (keep your 
hands clear of the wand and 
have a cup under it to catch 
the hot water). Submerge the 
tip of the steam wand halfway 
into the cold pitcher of milk 
and then fully open the valve. 



Quickly lower the pitcher so 
the tip of the wand is just be- 
low the surface of the milk. Lis- 
ten for a hissing sound — if you 
hear a rumble, the wand is too 
deep — and look for a dimple in 
the milk at the start. Soon 
foam will form and the dimple 
will disappear. You're aiming 
for small bubbles, which are 
more stable. If the bubbles are 
very large, raise the pitcher so 
the wand dips slightly farther 
into the milk for a few seconds 
and then lower it again. Once 
you've got a nice buildup of 
foam, plunge the wand to the 
bottom of the pitcher to heat 
the rest of the milk, if it's not 
yet warmed. When the pitcher 
becomes almost too hot to 
touch, it has reached the ideal 
temperature, which is between 
1 40° and 160°E If the milk gets 
too much hotter than that, it 
will start to smell scalded. 

For a more stable foam, let 
the milk sit for a minute and 
then tap the pitcher on 
the counter before 
pouring it into your 
cup. And for a cream- 
ier "head," hold back 
the foam with a spoon as 
you pour milk into the cup, 
etting the foam fall in last. 
Sheila Bride owns Petaluma 
Coffee & Tea Company in 
California. 

At what temperature 
is bread done? 

I read that an instant-read 
thermometer is a good way to 
check bread for doneness. 
To what temperature should 
I bake it? 

— Michelle Graydon, 
via e-mail 

Peter Reinhart replies: Why 

use an instant-read ther- 
mometer to check bread, 
when thumping the bottom of 



the loaf and listening for a hol- 
low sounding "thwack" will 
do? Mainly because a ther- 
mometer gives you even more 
control. Technically, a loaf of 
bread isn't fully baked until its 
center reaches at least 180°F. 
At that temperature, the 
flour's starch will have partly 
gelatinized, which needs to 
happen if you want a "bready" 
bread rather than a doughy 
one. Using a thermometer 
ensures that you've hit that 
minimum temperature. 

For crustier, hearth-style 
loaves, such as ciabattas, 
baguettes, and other rustic 
breads, minimum gelatiniza- 
tion of the starch isn't enough. 
We also want rich carameliza- 
tion of the sugars in the crust 
and a deep roasting of the 
proteins (such as gluten) for 
the fullest flavor. I like to push 
these loaves to about 205°F 
to drive off more moisture 
and to gelatinize the starches 
more fully. When completely 
cooled, these breads should 
taste creamy rather than dry 
or dusty. Often, the interior 
looks shiny and translucent 
due to complete gelatinization 
of the starches. 

To get a proper tempera- 
ture reading, insert the ther- 
mometer into the center of the 
loaf (from the bottom or top) 
when you think it's close to 
done. If you're using a loaf 
pan for sandwich bread, you 
can poke the thermometer 
through the top, or else re- 
move the bread from the pan 
and poke through the bottom. 
If necessary, return the loaf to 
the pan or else finish baking it 
directly on the oven shelf. In 
the latter case, the bread will | 
finish very quickly, rising as j 
much as 1 0°F in two minutes. I 
bake my sandwich loaves to I 
185°F, but I pull out smaller I 
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Calphalon gB 

Professional Nonstick II 

10 Piece Set: 8 & 10" Ome- 
lettes, 1.5 Qt. & 2.5 Qt. 
Sauce Pans w/lids, 3 Qt. 
Saute Pan w/lid, and 8 Qt 
Stock Pot w/lid. Reg. $534 




Sale $389.99 




The Nation's Leading Full- 
Line Retailer of Calphalon 
Cookware. 

Free gift with every Calphalon 
purchase of $200 or more. 



You could shop for Fine Cookware 
someplace else...But Why? 

Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 

101 W. Madison, Pontiac, IL 

Order Online at www.P40nline.com 
Order Toll -Free dial 888-845-4684 
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If You Love To Cook 
You'll Love Our Store... 
s* And Our Web Site! 

www. wherecooksshop. com 



Caitlyn & Co. "Where Cooks Shop" 
2490 Trans Canada Highway 
Mill Bay, BC Canada VOR 2P0 

Toll-Free 1-888-556-6699 



l+l 



"Your Canadian Source" 
Great exchange rates for 
our American customers. 
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KitchenAid 

For the way it's made! 



KITCHENAID 8 * COUNTERTOP COLLECTION 

A Rainbow of Colors to Choose From 




The Finest In Gourmet Foods 




Parmigiano Ryggiano Mozzarella Pi Buffalo 



www.pastacheese.com • SOO.386.91 98 
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For The Finest in Kitchenware 

Boord^Bctsket 

Shaw's Powerhouse Plaza, West Lebanon, NH 03784 
(603) 298-5813 (800) 635-1 119 •Fax (603) 298-5548 
www.boardandbasket.com 

READER SERVICE NO. 110 



rQecrels q5"o [Xemorabfc ; £)' ,iner p^rtyjl 

Select from our extensive line of wild game meals, rare 
specially products, and exotic seasonings including 
everything from buffalo, pheasant and quail lo wild 
mushrooms, truffles and saffron. 

Let Game Sales International be your ticket to quick 
and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 

Caff ^or A a^c* fdf] 1-800-729-2090 

^IJrocfiurc ^I^pwf \£/ j vvwvs\a,amesatesitiif,com 

/^^^ Game Safes 

k > — - ^ < Tntern«ltonfl( c lnc." - — J A 



Q&A 



breads like dinner rolls as soon 
as they pass the magic 180°F. 

A final note: regardless of 
the temperature reading, I al- 
ways thump my bread anyway, 
as insurance (after all, a ther- 
mometer can be wrong) and 
because I really enjoy hearing 
that wonderful sound. 
Peter Reinhart, a breadbaking 
instructor at Johnson & Wales 
University, is the author of 
Crust & Crumb (Ten Speed 
Press) and Bread Upon the 
Waters (Perseus Books). 

Getting that pastry brush 
really clean 

After dipping my pastry brush 
in melted butter, oil, or an egg 
wash, how should I clean it? 

— Johanna Strauss, 
Ridgefield, CT 

Carole Walter replies: It's 
important to properly clean 




To thoroughly clean a pastry brush, soak it in very hot water 
with a dab of detergent; repeat as needed. 



your pastry brushes, not just 
for sanitary reasons, but also 
bee ause they'll last longer. 

To clean my brushes, I put 
a few drops of dish detergent 



in a Pyrex or other heatproof 
cup, fill it with almost-boiling 
water (I have a boiling water 
tap on my sink; without it, I'd 
heat the water in a kettle), 



and soak the brush in 
the soapy water for about 
15 minutes, working it around 
a little to dislodge and dis- 
solve any congealed fat or 
other gunky particles. I then 
pour out the dirty water and 
repeat the process two or 
three more times. This has 
kept my collection of brushes 
in near-new condition for 
many, many years. 

One more tip is to dedi- 
cate one brush for sweet 
dishes and another for savory, 
just in case some flavors do 
remain. Also, if you're brush- 
ing sauce onto hot foods on 
the grill, the ends of the 
bristles get singed after a few 
uses, and the rough tips could 
scratch pastry dough. 
Carole Walter, the author of 
Great Pies & Tarts (Clarkson 
Potter), teaches baking around 
the country. ♦ 



Cuisinart 



The Power Prep Plus 2014 

The Next Generation of Food Processors 



-Uses a 14 Cup Work Bowl, the largest 
available to consumers on the market. 

-Direct Drive Induction Motor Base with 
Touch Pad Controls and Indicator Lights. 

-Stainless Steel, Specially Designed Metal 
Dough Blade and Dough Control Feature. 

-10 Year Limited Warranty 



Available At: 



Appliances. Com 

Your Online Gourmet Products Store 



toll free: 888.543.8345 




www.appliances.com 
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www.cytleryexpress.com 

Online retailer of the 
finest cutlery by J.A. Henckels 

. • „ the NEW 

( UTl rRY FXf'Kf-SS 
1-888-258*0244 

email: cutlery@cut1eryexpress,com 



wwwxutleryexpressxom 
ships your order for free! 
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Pasia of the Month Club 

2 Gourmet Pastas 
2 Gourmet Pasta Sauces 

Plus recipe ideas to help put delicious 
meals on the table in 15 minutes. 

$27.50 per month includes shipping 

1 to 12 month memberships 





©die 



CALL TODAY or visit our multi-award winning website. 
800-566-0599 http://www.flyingnoodle.com 
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KUHN RlKON 

Duromatic® Pressure Cookers 

For Cooks Who Know 




N KIIUM CAM I HtlO ItUl ^HHi UK \ \si I ill k \XI H SI I t A I UWW.M IINUiKOK.t OM 
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Crack into the 
best crab on 
the net... 




wivw.crabbroker.com 

Reference this ad when placing your next order and receive 
two FREE Crab Broker Sea-Shellers and a $20 gift certificate 



THOMPSONS 



FIN E TEAS 
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CALL FOR YOUR FREE CATALOGUE 24 HRS 

i -8oo-83o-883£ 

INFO@FINETEAS.COM 
WWW.FINETEAS.COM 
GIFT BOXES AVAILABLE 
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POMPEIAR 

Vinegar 








THE SHAPE OF GOOD TASTE" 

For FREE recipes, send your name and 
address to: POMPEIAN, Dept FCV 
P.O. Box 8863, Baltimore MD 21224 

©POMPEIAN, Inc. 2000 
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Merry baking 



The Baker's Dozen gift pack from Penzeys Spices will be ap 
predated by both beginning bakers (who might 
not have a supply of cocoa, ground cloves, 
and ginger) and experienced bakers, who 
will like the high quality of the Dutch 
Blue poppy seeds and the Ceylon and 
Cassia cinnamons. As a bonus, the box 
of spices comes packed with a real Mada- 
gascar vanilla bean, cinnamon sticks, 
bay leaves, and nutmegs ($52.95; 
800/74 1 -7787 or www.penzeys.com) . 

Instead of a bow, top the gift pack with this 
handsome set of six stainless-steel measuring spoons 
(including an Vs teaspoon) designed to make scooping and 
measuring spices easier ($9.95 from Sur La Table, 800/243- 
0852 or www.surlatable.com). 




No more knuckle-bumping 

If you're tired of scraping your knuckles while trying to slice a really crusty loaf of bread, put 
this new 10-inch offset bread knife on your wish list. This high-carbon stainless-steel blade 
with very sharp teeth from LamsonSharp is one of the longest blades we've seen that's off- 
set, too, and strong enough to cut through those prized but challenging crusts on artisan 
loaves. It's $39.99 from Professional Cutlery Direct (800/859-6994 or www.cutlery.com). 



Affordable stemware by Waterford 



Sturdy, elegant, simple wine- 
glasses are hard to come by, espe- 
cially affordable ones, which is 
why Waterford Vintage Marquis 
stemware is such a find. These 
glasses feel great in your hand, are 
roomy enough for proper swirling 
and tasting, have a smoothly pol- 
ished lip, don't break the bank — 
and they'll chime nicely as you 
clink to toast the season. White 
wine, Burgundy, Bordeaux, and 
Champagne glasses come in sets 
of four for $49. To order, call 
Wine & AllThat Jazz at 800/610- 
7731, or call Waterford USA at 
732/938-5800 for the distributor 
nearest you. 




Citrusy olive oils 

Instead of a tangerine at the toe of your Christ- 
mas stocking, why not ask for tangerine olive oil 
instead? Agrumato citrus oils (orange, lemon, 
and tangerine), imported by the Manicaretti 
company from the Abruzzo region of Italy, are 
made by pressing the citrus fruits along with 
olives. The oils are smooth and taste intensely 
of the fruit itself, without the bitter or off flavors 
of lesser quality infused oils. Use them spar- 
ingly as a condiment for grilled seafood, warm 
salads, toasted peasant bread, or hearty soups. 
They're available in gourmet specialty stores 
such as Hay Day/Sutton Place and from 
www.ChefShop.com for about $20 for 200mi. 
ChefShop will special-order the oils or any of 
the high-quality products imported by Mani- 
caretti if you don't see them on the site. 
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MONASTIC 
CHRISTMAS CAKE 
& PLUM PUDDING 



A part of the proceeds go to assist 
monasteries throughout the world 
under the rule of St. Benedict. 



www. monksown . com 
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A NEW CAREER 

Intensive hands-on culinary, 
pastry and bread programs. 

• Just six months by day or 
nine months by evening. 

• In the heart of SoHo. 

• Short courses in pastry 
and technique. 

Thet («nFrenchCiilinaryInstitiite 

462 BROADWAY,NEW YORK, NY 10013 Financial aid for those who qualify. 

1-888 FCI'CHEF www.frenchculinary.com 
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Microplane© Graters 

at* youi/ neatest (me c&o&uui w sieve*. 




Jo i UtfatmaUan cull 

1-800 555-2767 

luut w . ini-ciaptane.ca*fP 
itifct@mic xaptam.'. canv 


■ 

ICI u 


■ 











Bridge 
Kttchenware 

Vast Selection 
Competitive Pricing 
Highest Quality 

Serving Professional and Home Chefs since 1946 

214 East 52nd Street (Between 2nd & 3rd Avenues) 
New York, NY 10022 
Tel (212) 688-4220 Fax (212) 758-5387 

www.bridgekitchenware.com 

Catalog available - $3 refundable 
Custom Cutters & Rings 



Banneton Baskets I 

Cake/Vacherin 
Rings 

Chocolate Rulers 

Croquembuche 

Dipping Forks 

Entremet Rings 

European Rings 

Flan Rings 



I French Pastry Tip 
Sets 
Magyfleur Set 
Noodle Boards 
Nougat Cutters 
Pastry Boards 
Pate Molds 
| Petit Four Cutters 
Scales 
Vol au Vent Sets 
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Sweet, nutty 
Roaring '40s 
Blue 

This year, forget the 
Stilton and treat 
yourself to a wedge 
of Roaring Forties 
blue cheese from 
King Island Dairy 
in Australia. This in- 
credibly delicious cow's 
milk blue has a creamy texture 
(kept moist by a wax rind) and a sweet, nutty flavor 
that makes it equally comfortable in a green salad or 
on a cheese board. All of King Island Dairy's award- 
winning cheeses (including two more blues, En- 
deavor and Bass Strait Blue, as well as Seal Bay 
Triple Cream and Stormy Washed Rind) are ter- 
rific, but Roaring Forties is the most widely avail- 
able right now. Whole Foods, Fresh Fields, Bread 
& Circus, Hay Day/Sutton Place, Balducci's, and 
Fairway all carry it for about $ 1 5 to $ 1 9 per pound. 



A 4-quart chefs pan is a 
versatile tool 

If you're thinking of adding a multipurpose pan to your collection, this 
one from Calphalon's commercial nonstick line could just be the one. 
This gently rounded, generously sized pot with two well-balanced, stay- 
cool handles, a domed lid, and a durable multilayered nonstick coating 
is the perfect thing for improvising weeknight ragouts and braises, 
for making big batches of creamy polenta or risotto, or for whipping 
up a quick soup or pasta sauce. It's ovens afe to 450°F and carries a life- 
time guarantee from Calphalon. If you like the shape of the pan but 
would prefer a stainless interior, keep your eyes open for Calphalon's 
newest line — commercial stainless pots and pans — due in stores this 
winter. The 4-quart commercial nonstick chef's pan is about $ 1 24 from 

Cooking.com, A Cook's Wares (800/ 
915-9788 or www.cookswares. 
com), and many major 
cook ware retailers. 
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FOR THE WAY IT'S MADE ' 



^ Worlds Best Cutlery 




A>Li a In nit 
Blend, a ^ip 
iinest, for 
of course. 



Order now 



iwppm' halt 



Take it from Mary Sue Milliken and Susan Feniger. 
Bantons patented stainless mechanism guarantees a 
clean switch betweenjour best peppercorns. When 
pepper matters, better get a Banton. 



BAMTOn 
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Customize your own kitchen cart 



At Fine Cooking, we've long admired the 
graceful beauty and sturdy construction 
of the butcherblock tables from John 
Boos & Co. Now, Professional Cutlery 
Direct will let you customize your own 
Boos work table. Beginning with a popu- 
lar Boos model (a basic unit measuring 
30x24x36 inches high with a 4-inch- 
thick maple end-grain cutting surface, 
two stainless-steel towel bars, and one 
full-sized storage shelf below), you can 
add a center drawer, an extra shelf for 
additional storage, a maple pot rack with 
stainless-steel hooks, commercial-grade 
casters, or a combination of any of the 
above. You can also choose stainless steel 
or wood for the shelves and the drawer. 
In fact, there are 32 possible configura- 
tions. The basic unit begins at $600; one 
with a drawer and pot rack will cost 
$927. PCD customer service representa- 
tives will walk you though your options 
and will quote a price based on the spec- 
ifications. Because each table is built to 



order, it can take up to ten weeks for 
delivery, but the good news is that ship- 
ping will only cost you $9.99 (the tables 
are shipped directly from John Boos). 
For more information, call PCD at 800/ 
859-6994, check out the PCD catalog, 
or visit the company's web site at www. 
cutlery.com. 




r 



Is this your idea of a toy store? 




You're one of us. 

Love baking? So do we. That's why we make sure King Arthur Flour lives up to our 2 1 0-year tradition 
of quality. Our flour will consistently produce your very best baked goods - we guarantee it. Need 
King Arthur Flour on your shelf? Call us at 800.827.6836. We're always happy to share our toys. 

^i ^L^ King Arthur Flour. Dedicated To The Pure Joy Of Baking.® 

Call for our Baker's Catalogue® or visit www.KingArthurFlour.com 

© 2000 The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc. 
The Bakers Catalogue® is published by The Baker's Catalogue, Inc., a subsidiary of The King Arthur Flour Company, Inc., Norwich, Vermont 



EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FOR TASTY AND HEALTHY COOKING 
Call for a free brochure 

800-840-4915 

1233 N. Highland Ave. Los Angeles CA 90038 
www earthstoneovensxom 
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Our full participation culinary travel 
programs integrate the popular 
Italian villa holiday with a 
cooking school vacation. 

May 5-12, 2001 
October 6-13, 2001 

For more information on these and 
future programs call: 

(973) 566-9727 
www.lavillacucina.com 
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what is this? 



M^ifl ?T ± vim Tt it m IHTi 



B: head gasket 
C: a spaghetti measure 




get all the answers at: 



chefstore.com 

Cult'nari/ Outfitters 

888 334 CHEF 




Cooking is an art. 



And so is organizing your cooking tools 

We at ROSLE have created the unique "Open Kitchen" storage system. 
Functional and extremely attractive, "Open Kitchen" provides easy access 
to all of your ROSLE tools and accessories. 



To find ROSLE's line of over 800 professional tools and "Open Kitchen" storage 
items please contact ROSLE USA Corp., 204 Quigley Blvd, New Castle 
DE 19720, Tel 302 326 4801 or visit our website at www.rosleusa.com. 
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obody ever put more 
into a grinder than we did. 

The Sumeet MultiGrind. With its powerful 400 
Watt motor, it takes on the toughest grinding jobs: 
coconut, lemon grass, whole grains, spices, lentils, 
herbs, coffee beans and oil seeds, and does it all 
to a fine powder or a smooth paste. Whether 
it's a Thai Green curry paste, a spicy 
Mexican mole, an Indian chutney 
or a quick pesto sauce. It's 

compact, convenient and 

simple to operate. Just what |\fl 
you need. Q p 





® 



U L T I 

I N D 
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Toll free : 1-800-268-1530 
Sumeet Centre Inc., 7725, Birchmount Road, Unit 1 & 2, Markham, 
Toronto, Ont. L3R 9X3 Canada Tel : 905-940-6873 Fax : 905-940-6727 
email : sumeet@interlog.com web : www.sumeet.net 
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Technique Class 



Glazing vegetables for richer flavor 



Glazed vegetables are 
simply too good to make 
only once or twice a year 
at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Glazing not only gives 
vegetables a jewel-like sheen 
but also concentrates their 
flavor. Another plus: glazed 
vegetables go well with all 
kinds of main courses, from 
a whole beef tenderloin to 
roast goose. You can serve 
them on their own in a bowl, 
but I think they look smash- 
ing arranged on a platter with 
the roast. 

Glazing means to cook a 
vegetable in a small amount 
of liquid, such as water or 
broth, with some butter and 
sugar in a partially covered 
pan. As the vegetable cooks, 
it releases its own savory 
juices into the liquid in the 




pan. Those juices become 
concentrated and turn into 
a light natural syrup as the 
vegetable cooks. By the time 
the vegetable is tender, the 
liquid is almost all gone 
and the vegetable is coated 



with a shiny, savory glaze 
that captures the vegetable's 
sweet essence. 

Two kinds of glazing: 
white and brown. The two 
kinds of glazing are deter- 
mined by how long the vege- 



table is cooked. A white- 
glazed vegetable is cooked 
only long enough for the 
liquid to evaporate and glaze 
the vegetable lightly. For a 
brown glaze, the vegetable 
is cooked a little longer — 
often uncovered — until the 
glaze on the bottom of the 
pan lightly caramelizes and 
browns. A small amount of 
water or broth is then added 
to dissolve the caramelized 
juices so that they'll coat the 
vegetable. (A little cream 
added at this stage is also 
delicious.) 

Pay attention to heat 
and timing 

For the most even cooking, 
glaze the vegetable in a pan 
wide enough to accommodate 
the pieces in a single layer. I 



Glazed vegetables need a little sugar, butter, liquid, and time 




Cut large vegetables into chunks or 
wedges and arrange in a saute pan just 
large enough to hold the pieces in a 
single layer. Add a few pats of butter and 
a sprinkling of sugar. 



Add enough liquid to come halfway 
up the sides of the pieces. Water alone 
is good, or use half water and half broth 
for a fuller flavor. A little wine or sherry 
added near the end boosts flavor. 



Cover the vegetable pieces with a 
round of parchment (or a pot lid askew), 
bring the liquid to a high simmer, and 
then lower the heat and simmer gently. 



j. 
— 
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ntroducing the silky smooth 
luxury of new 
LAND O LAKES® Ultra Creamy™ Butter. 

Created with a pint of fresh cream in every I * >x + 
il s simply the creamiest 

LAND O LAKES® Butter ever: 
Look for the distinctive foil package. Indulge yourself 

LAND O LAKES' 



©2000 Land O'Lalces. ]nc. t .AND O LAKES* Ultra Creamy™ Sarfcedand Unsalted Butter 
Not avai bble in a 1 1 a teas. www Iandolakes.com 
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Test for 
doneness 




Start testing after 15 min- 
utes. A knife should penetrate 
easily with just some slight 
resistance. Adjust the liquid 
level depending on doneness. 



usually add 1 or 2 tablespoons 
butter and Vi to 1 teaspoon 
sugar per pound of vegetable, 
and then I season lightly with 
salt and pepper. I add enough 
liquid to come about halfway 
up the sides of the pieces. 
Partially covering the vege- 
table for most of the cooking 
keeps it moist and retains 
flavor. You can use the pan's 
lid, slightly askew, or cut a 
round of kitchen parchment 
to fit just inside the pan. 

Glazing is fairly straight- 
forward, but the variables in- 
volved — the type and size of 
vegetable, the size of the pan, 
the amount of liquid, and 
the temperature — mean you 
have to be ready to do some 
tweaking as the vegetable 
cooks. Simmer the vegetable 
gently. If the heat is too high, 
the liquid will evaporate be- 
fore the vegetable is tender. 



This isn't a problem as long 
as you're paying attention — 
simply add more liquid when 
needed. On the other hand, if 
the heat is too low, the vege- 
table will overcook before the 
liquid cooks down to a sump- 
tuous glaze. If the vegetable 
is tender but there's a lot of 
liquid left in the pan, turn 
up the heat and remove the 
cover to boil away the liquid. 

Start checking for done- 
ness after about 15 minutes, 
depending on the vegetable. 
It's done when all the liquid 
has evaporated, or, in the case 
of brown glazing, a brown 
glaze forms on the bottom of 
the pan. When done to your 
liking, add a tablespoon of 
water to the pan and swirl the 
vegetable pieces around until 
they're coated with a shiny 
glaze. A sprinkling of f inely 
chopped herbs, such as pars- 



ley, basil, mint, or chervil, will 
give the vegetable a bit of 
color and a fresh flavor. 

Experiment with onions 
and root vegetables 

Heartier vegetables work best 
because they take a while to 
cook, allowing the braising 
liquid to become deliciously 
concentrated. 

Glazed beets have a deli- 
cate flavor. I like to use baby 
beets because they require no 
peeling or precooking. If you 
use large beets, boil or roast 
them fi rst until almost tender 
and then cut them into 
wedges before glazing. 

Glazed carrots are clas- 
sic. These are best made with 
fresh carrots bought with the 
greens still attached. I cut 
the carrots into similar-size 
pieces, and if I'm feeling really 
fancy I round their edges with 



888.845.4684 



www.EmerilOnline.com 



EMERILWARE™ 

7 PIECE SET $299.99 

Open Stock Price $439.99 




.Stainless Steel Lids 
.Stay-Cool Long Handles 
Triple-Coated NonStick Surface 
.Pans feature flared lip for easy pouring 
.Scratch Resistant hard-anodized exterior 



www.EmerilOnline.com 
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888.845.4684 
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ChefsChoice 

Choosing a professional knife 
sharpener has never been easier... 




NEW! 

ChefsChoice" EdgeSelect " 120 has a 
revolutionary stropping/polishing stage 
for razor sharp edges in seconds! 
Optimize the edge for each cutting task 
For straight edge and serrated blades. 



The top rated ChefsChoice* 
Diamond Hone* 110 professional knife 
sharpener, acclaimed worldwide. 

For a store near you, call; 

800-342-3255 

C Edg*Cnft 19 AS, Avondalt, PA 19311 (610) 2694500 
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YOU MAY JUST WANT TO KEEP 
FOR YOURSELF I 



Enrich this holiday season and beyond 
v for friends, Loved ones and business 
j associates with a monthly delivery of 
i 2 award -winning wines, hand-selected 
from CALIFORNIA'S FINEST SMALLER 
. "BOUTIQUE" wineries. 



A "UNIQUE & FUN" gift or wines 
they wUI never find in their local wine 
shops! fust $36,00 for each month 
desired (bid. S&H) along with our fun & 
entertaining 8- page 

1. newsletter, Unmrked! 
Special pricing on gift* of 
3,6»9ind 12 months 
2 -day delivery ivajjjbte 
VISA- MO AM EX 
( ! *- Void where prohibited 



800-777-4443 
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Le Gordon Bleu is cooking 
at Brown Institute. 



12 Month Culinary 
Arts Program 

• Hands-on Training 

• Industry-Current Equipment 

• Classical French Techniques 

• Minutes from the Twin Cities 

• Financial Aid for those who qualify 
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1 0440 Woodward Ave Woodridge, IL 605 1 7-4934 I 800 878-3328 Fax (630) 739- 1 360 
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Finish by deglazing the pan 




To finish glazing the vegetable, add a tablespoon of water 
and turn the heat to high. Swirl until the pieces are coated with 
a shiny glaze. Season and serve. 



a small paring knife. On lazier 
days, I grab a bag of baby 
carrots at the supermarket, 
which already have their 
edges rounded off (no doubt 
by some giant machine) . 

Glazed chestnuts say 
Christmas and are great 
with game. I like to use a 
combination of port and 
broth for the glazing. 

Glazed onions and shal- 
lots are a favorite winter 
dish. Tiny pearl onions are 
pretty to look at and fun to 
eat but tedious to peel. In- 
stead, I often search for tiny 
white onions — walnut-size is 
best — and glaze those. To 
make creamed onions, add a 
quarter cup of cream at the 
end instead of water and sim- 
mer until the cream thickens 
slightly and coats the onions. 

Glazed parsnips need less 
sugar since they're naturally 



sweet. I sometimes leave the 
sugar out completely when 
glazing parsnips because too 
much sugar will mask their 
subtlety and can also make 
them too sweet to accompany 



roasted meats. I cut them in 
sections as I do carrots. 

Glazed turnips are a 
pleasant surprise. The subtle 
bitterness of turnips makes 
a pleasing contrast to the 



slightly sweet glaze. If you're 
using turnips in the middle of 
winter, parboil peeled and 
cut-up turnips for 5 minutes 
to remove some of their 
bitterness. Glazed turnips are 
sublime topped with bits 
of crisp bacon; use some of 
the bacon fat in place of the 
butter to glaze them. 

While it is possible to glaze 
different vegetables together 
— they just need to be cut the 
same size to cook in the same 
time — the flavors tend to 
merge and lose their distinc- 
tion. To keep the flavors more 
discrete, I glaze each vege- 
table separately and combine 
them just before serving. 



James Peterson is a contribut- 
ing editor for Fine Cooking. 
Among his many award- 
winning books is Vegetables 
(William Morrow). ♦ 



lecfiniques gJJS%, 

Mulling 
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1-800-500-6309 or visit usai www.culirtarytechniques.com 



YOU'LL LEARN VOUR WAY AROUND 
THE FISH MARKET. THE VEGETABLE MARKET 
AND yES. EVEN THE JOB MARKET 




Forget the dog. At our school, you'll have to make sure 
you don't eat your homework. At Culinard, we can put you on a 
path towards becoming a chef in just 21 months. And, if you're 
like most of our students, when you get out you'll find 
the job market is starving for people with your skills. 
• 1.887. 429. CHEF www.culinard.com 




CULINARD 

Tii e Culinary Institute oj Virginia Coll eg e 

DEVELOP A TASTE FOR SUCCESS 
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fine 

Looking 

ATTENTION RETAILERS 

If you would like to carry Fine Cooking in your store, just 
write or call 1-800-477-8727, and find out how easy it is to 
set up an account directly with us — no hassles, no risk, 
attractive terms. 

Taunton Trade Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box 5563, 63 S. Main St., Newtown, CT 06470-5563 
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Hot Colors! 
Cool Cookware. 



Hot..,because it's the first hard anodized nonstick 
cookware with rich porcelain "stain free" colors. 

..because the unique cast stainless steel stick 
and lid handles never get hot: 





g Solution* by Deiign 



$299.99 




Buy the Fondue. 

Save $50.00 
on the 8pc set. 

Available in select HECHT'S and strawbridge's stores, 
Meier & Frankand selected ZCMI stores, and Robinsons-May 

Mail-in rebate details available in stores. 
Limited time only. While Supplies last. 




Lid & slick handles slay cool to touch during normal stovetop cookrng. 
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Reviews 



A cookbook (or two) 
i for every shelf 





Just when you thought it 
was safe to go back in the 
bookstore (or on the Inter- 
net), a whole new crop of 
great cookbooks comes along. 
I hope you don't have as much 
trouble making a short holiday 
wish list (or gift list) as I did. 

Cooks who want to explore 
a new cuisine without leaving 
their own kitchens are really 
in luck this season. At the top 
of my list would be Cracking 
the Coconut: Classic Thai 
Home Cooking (William Mor- 
row, $30), by San Diego chef 
Su-Mei Yu. Reasons: Meticu- 
lously written recipes (with 
helpful suggestions and substi- 
tutions always offered) and an 
easy-to-follow recipe format 
(though I'd wish for more pho- 
tos); thorough research (on 
her annual visits to her home- 
land) ; a compelling passion for 
the process of cooking Thai 
food ("I realized... that cook- 
ing is not a chore, but a 
creative process, a gift we give 
ourselves and those we love") ; 
the utmost respect for tech- 
nique, from steaming rice to 
grinding spices in a mortar for 
the most flavorful curry paste. 

To broaden the scope to all 
of Southeast Asia, I'd look at 
Hot Sour Salty Sweet (Arti- 
san, $40), by itinerant cook- 
photographers Jeffrey Alford 




and Naomi Duguid. Rea- 
sons: 150 stunning photo- 
graphs; the 175 straight- 
forward recipes like Clas- 
sic Mixed Vegetable Stir- 
Fry (Pad Pak) and Spicy 
Grilled Beef Salad; the 
authors' unique per- 
spective on the similarities be- 
tween the cuisines along the 
Mekong River from Burma to 
Vietnam, gleaned from their 
intensive travels among the 
villages and towns. 

Next, I'd add a book I 
think any serious cook would 
want to own: The New Book 
of Middle Eastern Food 
(Knopf, $35), by Claudia Ro- 
den. Reasons: a complete re- 
working of Roden's classic 
1972 cookbook, with new 
recipes and updated tech- 
niques; the 800 recipes for 
every classic Middle Eastern 
dish you know you want to 
cook (Tabbouleh, Hummus, 
Baba Ganouj, Falafel, Stuffed 
Grape Leaves, Bstilla, Mous- 
saka, Tagines) and many more 
you never knew about; the 
easy-on-the-eyes two-column 
recipe format. 

I'd add one more Mediter- 
ranean cookbook to my col- 
lection: Sephardic Flavors: 
Jewish Cooking of the Medi- 



terranean (Chronicle, $35), 
by San Francisco Bay area 
chef and teacher Joyce Gold- 
stein. Reasons: intriguing 
history; Goldstein's mouth- 
watering recipes (Tomato 
Bread Pudding, Leek & 
Cheese Matzoh Pie, Garlic 
Soup, Sicilian Potato Cro- 
quettes, Lamb with Green 
Garlic, Chicken with Apples 
& Apricots, Chicken with 
Roasted Eggplant Puree . . . ) . 

Stopping off in France, I'd 
revel in the delights of Bur- 
gundy with Anne Willan: 
From My Chateau Kitchen 
(Clarkson Potter, $45). Rea- 
sons: Breathtaking photos of 
Burgundy's farms, vineyards, 
and luscious bounty; a heart- 
felt personal account of cook- 
ing school director Anne 
Willan's life and work and all 
the colorful people involved in 
it at Chateau du Fey and the 
surrounding countryside; the 



best of Willan's robust cook- 
ing, with recipes like Roast 
Duck with Apples, Hot Bacon 
Salad, Warm Wild Mushroom 
Mousse, and Apple Gateau 
with Honey Caramel Sauce. 

For an intensive crash 
course in Mexican cooking, 
I'd be covered by two new 
books: The Essential Cui- 
sines of Mexico (Clarkson 
Potter, $35), a compilation of 
three of Diana Kennedy's 
books; and Mexico, One 
Plate at a Time (Scribner, 
$35), by Rick Bayless. Rea- 
sons: Kennedy's The Cuisines 
of Mexico, The Tortilla Book, 
and Mexican Regional Cooking 
all rolled into one volume of 
300 very thorough yet newly 
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Clay Extraordina ire. . . 

French chefs count on Burgundy clay ovenware from 
Emile Henry for success in the kitchen and on the 
table. Emile Henry brings out the flavor in every dish, 

Call about our complete collection. 1-302-326-4800 
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Great Gifts 
ftom Chef Paul 
Prudhomme 

FREE Catalog 
(Includes Recipes) 



■ Fifteen (15) Magic Seasoning 
Blends 

■ Magic Pepper Sauce & Pure 
Ground Chiles (7) 

■ Autographed Cookbooks & 
Giftpacks 

■ Seasoned & Smoked Meats 
(Andouille & Tasso) 

■ Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 

I 1.800.457.2857 

I Corporate Discounts Available 

I Fax: 504.731.3576 • E-Mail: info@chefpaul.c 
Web Site: www.chefpaul.ci 
I (catalog & recipes oti-l 



i 
i 
i 



ifo@chefpaul.com I 
paul.com 

on-line) H 



s—*m Give the 

Gift 

they're sure to i 



XL 



Now! You can purchase 
Madison's gourmet selec- 
tions of CERTIFIED ANGUS BEEF" 
STEAKS with character and quality as 
served in the most exclusive d 
restaurants and clubs. 
Tender • Juicy 
Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 
Enjoy! Madison's Giftcards'" 

MADISON'S STEAKS™ 

1-800-488-5087 Free Product Brochure 
www.madisonsteaks.com ©2()00 Madison's Steaks.com, LLC 




Hot Colors. 
Cool Cookware. 
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Cooking Solutions by Design 

For more information call 1-800-388-3872 
or log onto Circulon.com 
Not all colors available at all stores. 
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Reviews 



the Essential 
Cuisines 

Mexico 

DIANA 

KENNEDY 





Fine Cooking contributing 
editors in print 



the kid's 
cookbook 




Here at Fine Cooking, we're espe- 
cially excited to see two new books 
on the shelves written by our hard- 
working and talented contributing 
editors Abigail Johnson Dodge and 
Molly Stevens. Dodge's new book, 
The Kid's Cookbook (Time-Life, 
$1 9.95) from Williams-Sonoma, is a bright, colorful collection 
of delicious recipes and easy-to-follow tips for kids 9 to 1 3 
who are getting interested in cooking. Dodge's recipes (from 
Cheddar Cornbread Wedges and Crunchy Coated Chicken 
Breasts to Homemade Ice-Cream Sandwiches and Buttery 
Pecan Cookies), which are short on ingredients and long on 
flavor, make this cookbook one adults will appreciate, too. The 
knock-your-socks-off colorful graphics and spiral binding 
(with a hard cover) are icing on the cake. 

Stevens is the author of New 
England (Time-Life, $22.95), one 
of four books just published in 
Williams-Sonoma's New American 
Cooking series. New England is a 
colorful blend of full-flavored recipes 
like Baked Macaroni & Sharp 
Cheddar, Chicken & Portobello Pot 
Pie, Lobster Rolls, and Stove-Top 
Clambake (each on its own page 
with a full-page color photo opposite) and short, informative 
essays and photographs of classic New England food topics, 
like fishing and cheesemaking. We especially like Stevens's 
insight into how the hearty character of New England's 
people has shaped this simple, robust cuisine. 



New 



Wand 



MUM lrnn i 



updated recipes; Bayless's 
most accessible book yet (a 
companion to his television 
series) , highlighting Mexican 
classics like tamales, tacos, 
enchiladas, and ceviches, 
while offering modern varia- 
tions, lots of helpful tips, and 




question- and- answer sections 
in each chapter. 

There are also some excel- 
lent books for aspiring bakers 
and pastry makers this season. 
If you want to learn to bake a 
crusty loaf (or just appreciate 
one), I highly recommend 
Artisan Baking Across Amer- 
ica (Artisan, $40), by Atlanta 
baker Maggie Glezer (a fre- 
quent contributor to Fine 
Cooking). Reasons: A rare 
combination of clear writing, 
meticulous recipes, and abun- 
dant expertise from both the 
author and her subjects — the 
bakers and millers who have 
spurred the growth of artisan 
baking in this country; step- 



by-step instructions for mak- 
ing Thorn Leonard's Country 
French Bread, Gray's Gristmill 
Thin Jonnycakes, Delia Fatto- 
ria's Rustic Roasted Garlic 
Bread, Sullivan Street Potato 
Pizza, and more; big, evocative 
photos of everything glorious 
about baking bread, from 
threshing wheat to kneading 
and mixing. 

To master "the art of mak- 
ing bite- size desserts," I'd turn 
to San Francisco baker Flo 
Braker's Sweet Miniatures 
(Chronicle Books, $22.95). 
Reasons: Braker wants you to 
succeed and cheers you on 
with detailed recipes and lots 
of technique notes; this is an 
updated bible of Braker's 
expert, detailed, always- 
delicious recipes for a range of 
charming miniature cookies, 
cakes, and pastries, from 
Chocolate Pistachio Ciga- 
rettes to Neapolitan Wedges. 
One complaint: the book is 
too small; it could use more 
photos and larger pages to 
prevent the recipes from run- 
ning over three pages. 

To learn to bake the per- 
fect chocolate cake, I'd first 
have to decide on which one 
to make from Chef Marcel 
Desaulniers's fifth (and best) 
book, Death by Chocolate 
Cakes (William Morrow, 
$35). Reasons: "Babycakes" 
(Chocolate Heart of Dark- 
ness Cakes, Chocolate Pista- 
chio Madeleines, Chocolate 
Chunk Cookie Cakes) ; "Mom's 
Cakes" (Aunt Cecil's Cocoa 
Walnut Crunch Cake); "Cel- 
ebration Cakes" (Mrs. D's 
Chocolate Birthday Extrava- 
ganza Cake, Mocha Mud Cake 
with Espresso Chocolate 
Chunk Mud Slide) ; plenty of 
technique talk, chef's tips, 
and a full-color photo for 
every cake. 

Susie Middleton is the manag- 
ing editor of Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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A Recipe From Diamomcl Tkat Captures tke Essence of tke Holidays « 



>avoiy 9 Tart, and Definitely Nuiffy. 




Diamond Wal nut and IMuc C Jirrsr lnv\ wiili { run I 




CRUST 
1 cup flour 

Vi cup Diamond Ground Walnuts 
(1-2.25 ounce package) 



1 tablespoon sugar 

Vi teaspoon salt 

Vi teaspoon dry mustard 

Vs teaspoon cayenne pepper 



ran oernes 

3 ounces cold unsalted butter, 

cut into cubes 

1 to 2 tablespoons milk 



Pulse dry ingredients and butter in a food processor until mixture resembles fine bread crumbs. Add milk; pulse until dough comes together. Press mixture into ball, 
and then press into a 9-inch tart pan. Prick crust with fork. Freeze for half an hour; bake at 375°F for 15-20 minutes or until golden. 




FILLING 

2 tablespoons olive oil 
1 large onion, finely diced 
V2 teaspoon salt 



1 cup cranberries, fresh or frozen 

1 tablespoon sugar (optional) 

IV3 cups Diamond Chopped or Sliced 

Walnuts, toasted (2-2.25 ounce packages) 



2 teaspoons fresh thyme, minced 
2 eggs 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 to 3 ounces crumbled blue cheese 



Heat oil in heavy saucepan over medium heat Add onion, sprinkle with salt and saute 10 to 15 minutes, stirring frequently until onion is tender and caramelized. Add 
cranberries and sugar, cook until they pop. Stir in walnuts and thyme, set aside. In a bowl, combine eggs and cream, whisk until smooth. Spoon walnut-cranberry mixture 
into baked tart shell, crumble blue cheese over top, and pour egg and cream mixture over filling. Bake at 350°F until golden, and custard is set, about 15-20 minutes. Cool 
15 minutes before serving. Serves 8. Great with a mixed green salad, tossed with a walnut oil vinaigrette. 



DIAMOND 




Tips 



Do you have any cool tricks, 
improved techniques, or 
ingenious ideas that make 
your cooking more efficient, 
enjoyable, or delicious? 
Write to Tips, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Or send 
your tip by e-mail to 
fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 




For hamburgers 
that cook evenly, 
make a small hole 
in the center when 
forming the patty. 



Key hanger holds 
measuring spoons 

I've transformed a piece of 
hardware meant to hang keys 
into a handy place to hang 
measuring spoons and cups. I 
love having these items so 
accessible. 

— Patricia Ryan Madson, 
El Granada, CA 

Salvaging overwhipped 
cream 

When whipping cream to 
soft billowy peaks with an 
electric mixer, a few seconds 
of extra beating can take the 
cream into the stiff peak 
zone. There is a remedy to 
this, as long as you haven't 
gone so far as to beat the 
cream into butter. As soon as 
you notice that the cream 
looks overwhipped, stop the 
mixer. Pour in a bit more 
heavy cream and whisk by 
hand gently to incorporate it. 

— Jennifer Johnson, 
New London, CT 

Doughnut hamburgers? 

It's always a chal- 
lenge to get ham- 
burgers to cook 
evenly: by the 
I time the cen- 
ter is done 
how I like it, 
the edges are 
overcooked. 

I recently 
heard of an 
interesting solu- 
tion from a chef on television. 
Shape the beef into a patty 
and then poke a small hole 
(about Vi inch) in the center 
so it looks like a doughnut. 
The whole patty cooks at the 
same rate this way, and dur- 
ing cooking, the hole shrinks 
to almost nothing. 

— Ned Jenkins, 
New York, NY 




Where to put a turkey 
while it's brining 

When attempting to brine a 
turkey for Thanksgiving, I 
realized I had neither a con- 
tainer nor space in my refrig- 
erator for such a large item. 
The answer? Put the turkey 
and brine in a large, clean 
trash bag and then set the bag 
inside a picnic cooler, along 
with some ice cubes or cold 
packs. If it's cold enough out- 
side, you could also just put 
the cooler on a porch or fire 
escape or in the garage. 

— Marjorie Hollway, 
Colorado Springs, CO 

Serrated spoon scrapes 
out squash seeds 

Getting the seeds and stringy 
fibers out of a butternut 
squash goes a lot faster if you 
use a grapefruit spoon with 
the serrated tip. 

— Kim Cronin, Eugene, OR 

Splatter-free 
immersion blender 

An immersion blender is a 
great tool for quickly blending 
a sauce or pureeing a soup, but 
it can also splatter food if 



A key holder 
makes a decorative, 
handy place to hang 
measuring spoons, 
cups, and small tools. 

you're not careful. To avoid 
creating a mess, I slip a plastic 
bag over the bowl or pot. 
Then I make a slit in the bag 
that's large enough to wiggle 
in the blade end of the immer- 
sion blender. The power 
button stays above the bag. 
When I turn it on, the ingre- 
dients stay inside the pot and 
the bag acts as a kind of lid. 

— Joan McRae, 
Chesapeake, VA 

Electric knife slices 
through biscotti 

When making biscotti, I slice 
the baked dough with an 
electric knife. The slices 
come out even, with no 
crumbling edges. 

— Deborah Robichaud, 
Gloucester, Ontario 

A no-mess way to 
discard used oil 

Like many people, I pour 
greasy pan drippings and used 
cooking oil into an empty 
soup or vegetable can. Once 
the fat cools, though, I put the 
can in a small plastic bag, seal 
it with a twist-tie, and store it 
in the door of my freezer. I add 
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"Twas the night before Christmas and all 
through the house, not a creature was cook- 
ing, not even the mouse. The pot-racks were 
hung in the kitchen with care, with hopes that 
St. Calphalon soon would be there.. .When 
what to my wondering eyes should appear but 
a new set of cook ware — thank you my dear!" 

.Pickles 
.Peppers 





Calphalon Commercial 
NonStick 8 Piece Set: 

Includes 8 & 10" Omelet Pans, 
1.5 Qt. & 3.5 Qt. Sauce Pans with 
lids, 8 Qt. Stock Pot with lid. 
(Open-stock value of $548.00) 

<fc QQQ QQ Plus Shipping 
fO^O.^^ & Handling 



www.P40nline.com 888.845.4684 



READER SERVICE NO l*6 



New ideas. . .tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

Now you can cook with confidence! All the great cooking 
you ever wanted is yours in Fine Cooking magazine, the 
food and cooking authority for people who love to 
cook. Every issue of Fine Cooking gives you new foods, 
ingredients, recipes and processes. . .plus memorable 
menus, exciting techniques, practical advice and step- 
by-step methods to bake, fry, steam and saute! 
6 issues, $29.95 a year (outside the U.S. /Canada $36, 
GST included). If at any time you aren t satisfied with 
Fine Cooking, we'll gladly refund your money in full. 

fine 

Cooking 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1-800-888-8286. 

Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Nothing gives you a sharper 
edge than a professional knife 
sharpening kit from Razor Edge!" 

• Our guides provide constant 
angle and control 

• No oil or water needed 

Get the perfect edge every time. 



"The Bible of the Cutting Edge" - a 145-page 
hook filled with photos, illustrations and 
cutting edge secrets you won 't find 
anywhere else] 





RAZOR EDGE" SYSTEMS, INC. 

303 N. 17th Ave. E. FC 
Ely, MN 55731 
TOLL FREE (800) 541-1458 
FAX (218) 365-5360 

www.razoredgesystems.com 
E-mail: razor@razoredgesystems.com 




RPADf f? 5ERVICL NO 66 



TUNE-IN to 



Horn 



Jennifer "Btiskmajv's 

THING TO IT! 

GOURMET NEWS SEGMENTS 




and watch 
Jennifer 
Bushman 
make a recipe 
featured in 
this month's 
fine 



Cooking 



Log on to 
^ NothingToltcom 
to find a station 



near you. 



NothingTolt.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 135 
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more used fat or drippings 
to the can until it's three- 
quarters full. Then on garbage 
day, I toss the can (still in the 
plastic bag) in with my regu- 
lar garbage. It's a "no mess" 
way to handle a messy job. 

— Helen de la Cerna, 
Altadena, CA 

Choose the right peeler 
for the job 

I keep two types of peelers on 
hand: one with a swivel blade 
and another that doesn't 
swivel. I use the swivel peeler 
for vegetables with thin, deli- 
cate skins, such as carrots and 
asparagus. The fixed blade 
peeler is better for thicker- 
skinned eggplant, turnips, and 
apples. For vegetables like 
celeriac with coarse, craggy 
skins, I use a paring knife. 

— Sophie Stepanskiy, 
Fairfield, CT 




Whisk up a bit of mustard 

A small tip that keeps my 
dishwashing to a minimum: 
Instead of using a spoon to 
measure out mustard for my 
vinaigrettes, I use a small 
whisk. I dunk the whisk into 
the jar (if the mouth isn't 
wide enough, I use a fork), 



When making vinaigrette, dip 
a small whisk (not a spoon) 
into the mustard jar — one 
less item to wash. 



catching 1 or 2 teaspoons of 
mustard on the tines. I put 
the whisk (or fork) in a small 
bowl or measuring cup, pour 
in vinegar by eye, and whisk 
to combine. Then I whisk in 
olive oil to taste. 

— Eleanor Ricci, 
West Palm Beach, FL 



Pliers in the kitchen 

I use pliers to remove skin 
from chicken, to pull off the 
tough membrane from a rack 
of ribs, or for any other job 
that requires a lot of grip. I 
wash the pliers in the dish- 
washer and keep it with my 
kitchen shears and other 
utensils. 

— Ann Elder, 
Fennville, Ml 

For a nonstick pan, 
use butter and oil 

Here's a way to duplicate a 
nonstick surface on a regular 
"stick" baking pan. Rub the 
pan with butter, freeze the 
pan for a few minutes, and 
then coat the pan with vege- 
table oil. This double layer 
coating of fat works as well as 
any nonstick pan. 

— Shirley Corriher, 
Atlanta, GA ♦ 





GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO B RE WS,GOURMET FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www.cheesebox.com 

For over 59 years serving the naium with Fine Cheese and Sausajje Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year 'round anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, WI 53147 

READER SERVICE NO. 29 
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UIWORID-CLASS TRAINING 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

* World-class training in beautiful Portland, Oregon 

* Culinary Arts 12-numth program 

* New! Restaurant Management 12-month program 

* Financial Aid available for those who qualify 

* Placement Assistant* for all graduates 

IMi>Sl!l Thirtieth torou?. Portland, Oregon OH 

800.666.0312 




Embrace the Wonder of the Season. 




Your kitchen. Your haven. 
A place where pure, natural LAND O LAKES* Butter, 
creamy mint and sweet chocolate 
come together to 'CWsrtC-«cruniptious 

hand-dipped cookies 
and a warm, holiday ^low. 
Savor every delicious moment 





For Double Dfp Chocolate Slices 
and < >ther special recipes visit 
7l wwwJandolakes.com 




Make-Ahead Mini 



Freeze-ahead assembly 
guarantees perfectly cooked 
beef filet and flaky— not 
soggy— pastry 




A pastry package with a surprise filling. 

Serve each individual Wellington cut in half to show 
off the spinach, blue cheese, and mushroom stuffing. 



Beef Ellingtons 



T 

ast spring, when I set out to cook sixty indi- 
1 ^vidual beef Wellingtons for a wedding, I real- 
ized that this classic dish of beef in pastry is the 
ultimate example of how to meld a juicy filling with 
crisp, flaky pastry. If you think of how delicious clas- 
sic pastry dishes like chicken pot pie, apple pie, and 
turnovers are, you realize just how important the bal- 
ance of juices and pastry is. With all of these dishes, 
and especially beef Wellington, the trick is to avoid a 
soggy crust, but to also make sure that some of the 
tasty juices do blend with the flaky pastry. 

With this in mind, I set up my goals for the per- 
fect beef Wellington: first, to achieve a crisp, flaky 
pastry rather than a soggy one; second, to meld the 
juices and flavors of the filling with the pastry; third, 
to cook the beef to a perf ect medium rare; and finally, 
to have time for a cocktail with my guests. This last 
goal — time — is a crucial factor for home cooks, es- 
pecially around the holidays. As luck would have it, 
when I developed my recipe for individual Welling- 
tons at the restaurant, I discovered a terrific way to 
make them ahead that also produces superior results. 
These mini Wellingtons (each serves one person) are 
assembled days ahead and kept frozen; they go 
straight from the freezer to the oven. The post-freeze 
cooking time is about 55 minutes, but you don't have 
to do anything — you can even have two cocktails 
with your guests (or a nice leisurely first course) . 

A frozen Wellington cooks slowly 
to the perfect degree of doneness 

Although I am not a proponent of frozen food in gen- 
eral, there are some dishes that do just fine when 
properly handled and packaged for f reezing. This beef 
Wellington is a great example. The freezing tech- 
nique achieves all the goals: I cook the frozen 
Wellingtons using high heat at first, which sets the 
pastry. Puff pastry must go from a very cold to a very 
hot environment for the "puff" to take place. (The 
puff comes from the steam released from melting 
butter.) After a short time, I lower the heat, which al- 
lows those juices to meld and crisps the pastry with- 
out overcoloring it. Meanwhile, the well-protected 
piece of beef in the center is happily coming just to 
temperature. 

These terrific results start with good pastry. Tra- 
dition ally, beef Wellington used to be wrapped in 
£ brioche, a rich, yeasty dough. But a more modern 




version uses puff pastry, which is a bit lighter. I am 
lucky enough to have the luxury of a brilliant pastry 
chef who makes gorgeous puff pastry. And you can, of 
course, make your own puff pastry, too (for a good 
recipe, see "A Shortcut to Flaky Puff Pastry," Fine 
Cooking #23, orvisitwww.finecooking.com) . But the 
great news is that this recipe works well with store- 
bought frozen puff pastry. Fine Cooking tested my 
recipe using frozen puff pastry, so the recipe below 
calls for it. The most important thing to remember 
when working with puff pastry is to keep it cold at all 
times, so that the butter doesn't melt before it goes 
into the oven. 

It's also important to choose good beef and to 
sear it before it goes into the Wellington. To begin 
with, buy equal-sized 5- to 6-ounce portions of beef 
tenderloin. Ask your butcher to cut them from the 
center of the tenderloin (or buy a whole tenderloin 
and cut them yourself, reserving the rest for other 
uses) . To prepare the filets for the Wellingtons, you'll 
sear them in a very hot frying pan. First, season them 
very generously (don't be afraid to rub in the salt and 
pepper) and be sure your pan is hot before you start 
cooking. Cook the filets in batches so that you don't 
overcrowd the pan. Searing over high heat can be a 
bit messy, with oil sizzling all around the kitchen, 



Turn up the heat 

and sear beef filets 
for a nice crust but 
a still-red center- 
once wrapped in 
pastry and baked, 
they'll cook to 
medium rare. 




Squeeze and 
squeeze again— 

until the spinach 
for your filling is 
as dry as it can be. 
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Fillings at the 
ready. To assemble 
six "Wellies" 
quickly, portion 
all the filling ingre- 
dients ahead of 
time, including 
the blue cheese. 



but it's worth it. The filets will get a rich brown crust 
(which adds flavor to the final product and also pre- 
vents too much juice from escaping into the pastry) , 
and the center will still be rare (it will come up to 
medium rare in the oven) . 

I've chosen to be creative with the filling for my 
Wellingtons. A classic filling (really a layering over 
or under the beef) for beef Wellington is a mushroom 
duxelles or foie gras, or both. For my filling, I decided 
on a combin ation of bold and fresh flavors — I st arted 
with portabella mushrooms and added caramelized 
onions, Maytag blue cheese, and fresh spinach for 
color, flavor, and texture. You can prepare all of these 
ingredients a day ahead of time to make the task of 
assembling the Wellingtons even easier. 

Though it isn't necessary, you can serve the 
Wellingtons with a sauce if you like. I like to make 
a fortified Cabernet sauce, because I think the high 
acid level helps to cut some richness and enhance 
the flavor of the beef and the cheese while balancing 
the sweetness of the onions. But this type of sauce is 
based on a veal reduction — much easier to make in 
a restaurant kitchen — and since the melting cheese 
and the beef juices tend to make their own sauce, 
you really don't need anything else. If you do want to 
make a wine sauce, I recommend the Sauce Peri- 
gueux in The Joy of Cooking (older editions) , or you 
could consult any classic French cookbook. 

Get organized and assembly 
will go smoothly 

After making so many Wellingtons, I realized that 
planning ahead and getting organized was the real 
key. First, read the recipe through several times. 
Decide what you'll do ahead of time and how far in 
advance you'll start. Also, consider how many you'll 
want to make. The recipe makes six, but if you're 
planning for a big party, you can always make more 
since they freeze so well. For the best results, as- 



semble and freeze the Wellingtons at least one day 
and up to seven days in advance. 

On the day of assembly, have your raise en 
place ready. This is one time when having every- 
thing in its place really makes a difference. When 
you take a round of puff pastry out of the freezer, 
you'll want to move relatively quickly to assemble 
the package so that the pastry doesn't get too warm. 
So have all your ingredients — beef, onions, spinach, 
cheese, and mushrooms — divided into portions and 
arranged around your work area. Be sure that all your 
ingredients (not just the pastry) are well chilled. 
Once you start assembling, don't fret too much 
about what the packages look like; each one will 
look better than the last, and they'll all look gor- 
geous when they're baked. You're going to love 
them, and so will your guests. 



Individual Beef Wellingtons 
with Mushroom, Spinach & 
Blue Cheese Filling 

Prepare the components of the Wellingtons the day 
before or the morning before you intend to assemble 
them. Once assembled, freeze them for at least six to 
eight hours (ideally overnight) and up to a week. Make 
sure you have plenty of room in your freezer before 
starting. Serves six. 
FOR THE PASTRY: 

3 packages (1 lb. each) frozen puff pastry (6 sheets 

total), such as Pepperidge Farm brand 
Flour for rolling 

FOR THE MUSHROOMS: 

2 large portabella mushrooms, stems removed 

6 Tbs. olive oil; more for cooking 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

V2 tsp. fresh thyme leaves, lightly chopped 

V2 tsp. very roughly chopped fresh rosemary 

Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper 



wine 




choices 



For beef Wellington, choose a full-bodied red 



This modern update of a culi- 
nary classic calls for a big red 
wine to balance the earthy 
filet and rich blue cheese 
tucked inside the puff pastry. 

From France, try Jaboulet's 
1997 Crozes-Hermitage ($15); 
it's 1 00-percent Syrah. The 
forward black fruit, peppery- 
spice flavors, and long finish 
are ideal for beef Wellington. 



The earthy, heady aromas 
of flowers, leaves, and wild 
mushrooms in Chianti Clas- 
sico Riserva suit beef Well- 
ington, too. Try the intense 
1 990 Chianti Classico Riserva 
from Badia a Coltibuono 
($36) or the 1 990 Ducale 
d'Orofrom Ruffino ($30). 

Spain's Gran Reserva 
Rioja wines are among the 



most elegant in the world— 
and they're great buys. Try 
the 1991 Conde de Valdemar 
from Martinez Bujanda ($25) 
or the 1990 Cune Imperial 
($35). Both have luscious, 
mature fruit flavors balanced 
by oak and a silky finish. 

If you feel like splurging on 
a great Cabernet Sauvignon, 
serve the 1 996 Rubicon from 



Niebaum-Coppola ($95) in 
the Napa Valley. The wine 
is powerful at first sip but 
follows the contours of the 
food with velvety, dark, fruit 
flavors and balanced tannins. 

Steven Kolpan is a professor 
of wine studies at the Culinary 
Institute of America in Hyde 
Park, New York. 
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Prepare the pastry. Roll out a sheet of frozen puff 
pastry and trace a 10-inch cake pan to make a round. 

FOR THE ONIONS: 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 medium onions (about 6 oz. each), thinly sliced 
Vi cup medium-dry sherry (I prefer Amontillado) 
Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE SPINACH AND CHEESE: 

12 cups tightly packed spinach (about 14 oz.) 

Pinch ground white pepper (optional) 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

6 oz. Maytag blue cheese (or other good-quality blue, 
such as Roquefort) 

FOR THE FILETS: 

6 portions beef tenderloin, 5 to 6 oz. each (choose 

equal-size center-cut portions) 
Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper 
About % cup olive oil; more as needed 

FOR ASSEMBLY: 

2 eggs, whisked together lightly with 1 tsp. water 
Flour 

TO COOK THE WELLINGTONS: 

2 eggs, whisked together lightly with 1 tsp. water 

PREPARE THE PASTRY AND FILLINGS: 

Roll and cutthe pastry— Roll out each of the 
six pastry sheets to about 3 /i6-inch thick and, using a 
sharp knife, cut out a 1 0-inch round from each. From 
the scraps, cut out 1 2 leaves or other shapes to use 
as decoration. Layer the pastry rounds (and the deco- 
rations) between pieces of waxed paper or parchment, 
wrap the bundle well in plastic, and freeze again. 

Cook the mushrooms— In a shallow bowl, toss 
the portabellas with the oil, garlic, thyme, and rose- 
mary; cover and marinate in the refrigerator for 
2 hours. Remove the portabellas from the marinade 
(they will have soaked up most of it) and season with 
salt and pepper. Heat a heavy skillet over medium-high 
heat, add a thin film of oil, and sear the portabellas on 
both sides until they've softened and browned, about 

5 min. per side. Transfer them to paper towels and turn 
them once to drain both sides. When cool, cut them in 
half and cut the halves into strips about Vfe inch thick. 

Caramelize the onions— Melt the butter in a 
heavy saute pan over medium heat. Add the onions, 
reduce the heat to medium low, and cook slowly, stir- 
ring occasionally, until well browned, soft, and sweet, 
30 to 40 min. Add the sherry and cook until the pan is 
dry. Season with salt and pepper. Set aside to cool. 
Put the cooled onions in a colander set in a bowl; 
cover and refrigerate. 

Prepare the spinach and cheese— Wash the 
spinach well and remove any stems. Prepare an ice- 
water bath. Put half of the spinach in a large saute pan 
with a touch of water, 1 Tbs. of the butter, a pinch of 



Create a cross. 

Cut a cross shape 
out of the pastry 
round (see text on 
p. 42). Save the 
scraps to cut out 
decorations. 




salt, and a little ground white pepper if you like. Toss 
over medium-high heat, just until wilted and immedi- 
ately put it in the water bath to shock the color and 
stop the cooking. Scoop it from the ice water and put 
it in a colander to drain. Squeeze the spinach, a small 
handful at a time, as much as you can and set it aside 
on paper towels to continue draining. Repeat with the 
remaining spinach. Cover with plastic and refrigerate. 
Divide the blue cheese into six 1 -oz. portions. Try slic- 
ing the whole piece into six slices; if it crumbles, just 
evenly divide the cheese. Cover and refrigerate. 

Sear the filets— Season each portion of meat very 
generously on both sides with salt and pepper. Rub 



Stack 'em up. 

Layer spinach, 
blue cheese, 
onions, a filet, 
mushrooms, and 
more spinach in 
the center of 
the pastry. 
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Seal with an egg 
wash. Fold the 
longer sides up 
first and then the 
ends. Seal it up 
by smoothing and 
pinching where 
the panels meet. 



Freeze as you go, 

Pop each Wellie 
onto a baking 
sheet in the 
freezer as soon as 
it's assembled. 



the seasoning into the meat to keep it in place. Pour 
Vs inch olive oil into a heavy saute pan and heat it until 
just smoking. Searthe filets over high heatfor 2 min. 
on each side until brown and crisp on the outside. Be 
sure your pan is very hot so that you just sear the meat 
and don't overcook it, and don't crowd the pan or the 
meat will steam rather than sear. (Check the sides to 
be sure the filets are still red in the middle.) Work in 
batches if necessary. Refrigerate the meat until chilled 
or until ready to use, up to 24 hours. 

ASSEMBLE THE WELLINGTONS: 

Arrange the mushrooms, onions, spinach, cheese, and 
filets on your counter. Divide the portabella strips into 
six portions. Make sure the caramelized onions are 
well drained (they tend to collect liquid as they sit) and 
divide them into six portions. Squeeze the spinach 
again, divide it into six portions, and leave it on paper 
towels for any further draining. Cover a large rimmed 



baking sheet (that fits in your freezer) with kitchen 
parchment. Have a ruler, a small sharp knife, a pastry 
brush, and the egg wash on hand. Lightly flour one 
area of your counter (the cooler the area the better). 

Pull a pastry round (and two decorative pieces) 
from the freezer and set it on the floured surface. Work 
quickly to maintain the integrity of the pastry. Lightly 
score a 4x3-inch rectangle in the center of the round; 
don't cut through the pastry. Extend the lines of the 
rectangle and cut out the corners of the round created 
by the line extensions (see the photo on p. 41), leaving 
a cross of pastry with a 4x3-inch center. 

Give a spinach portion one last squeeze and 
spread half of it over the rectangle of pastry. Follow 
with a portion of blue cheese, a portion of onions, a 
filet, a portion of portabellas in one layer, and the rest 
of the spinach portion. Spread each layer as evenly as 
possible. Brush a light coating of the egg wash on 
each of the four panels of dough. 

Check to be sure that the pastry is now pliable 
enough to fold without breaking (wait a minute or two 
if necessary). Fold each side panel onto the top, 
stretching the dough a bit if necessary to make the 
ends meet, or slightly overlapping if necessary. Follow 
suit with the top and bottom panels. Seal the panels 
together by pressing in the top panel where it meets 
the bottom panel and by pinching each of the four 
sides together where the panels meet. Don't worry if 
the package doesn't look gorgeous; it's more impor- 
tant that it's well sealed so the juices don't leak out. 

Hold the package upright in your hands, securing 
all the seals and smoothing the rough spots to make 
the package into a neat, rounded block. Set it seam 
side down and gently press the top and sides to 
make them as even all the way around as possible. 
Brush the top and all sides with egg wash. Put the 
decorations on top and brush with egg wash. (You'll 
be cutting the package in half, so separate the decor- 
ations.) Set the Wellington on the parchment-lined 
baking sheet. Put the pan in the freezer to set and 
chill the pastry. Repeat with the 5 remaining Welling- 
tons, adding each to the pan in the freezer as you go. 
After they chill for an hour, wrap them well in plastic 
individually and return them to the freezer. 

COOK THE WELLINGTONS: 

Heat the oven to 400°F. Make another egg wash. Re- 
move the Wellingtons from the freezer (do not thaw) 
and brush them with a fresh coat of egg wash. Put 
them on a lightly greased rimmed heavy baking sheet 
and cook for 20 min. Reduce the heat to 350°F and 
cook until the internal temperature is 1 1 0°F (be sure 
the tip of the thermometer is inserted in the center of 
the package), another 35 to 40 min. Set them aside to 
rest for no longer than 1 min. The tightly enclosed 
beef will continue to cook out of the oven, so if you 
have to wait for more than 1 min., trim the sides of 
the pastry to let out some of the hot steam and reduce 
the internal temperature. Cut each Wellington in half, 
arrange on warm plates, and serve immediately. 

Ris Lacoste is the award- winning executive chef of 
1 789 Restaurant in Washington, D.C. ♦ 
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A Trio of Quick 
Hors d'Qeuvres 

^&t± ^ SSs ** *._^v 



Chicken Liver Pate 




These spreads have all the 
deep flavor and richness of 
traditional pates with none of 
the hassle — and no pork fat 



BY LISA HANAUER 



T 

I 'm quite a fan of the unctuous texture and rich 
JL flavor of pork fat, but in all my years of cooking, 
I've rarely bothered to make traditional pates or ter- 
rines. Instead, I've devised a collection of less labor- 
intensive but equally compelling "charcuterie" 
recipes... spreads, really, that make fabulous hors 
d'oeuvres when paired with slices of crusty baguette 
or hearty crackers. 

One of the three that I'm presenting here is fairly 
traditional, based on sauteed chicken livers and 
spiked with pancetta, Calvados, and fresh thyme. 
The other two use fish — smoked trout and fresh 
tuna — so they feel lighter, though butter and creme 
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Be gentle with your final folding to avoid bruising the chopped chives 
and to keep the flaky-chunky texture of the smoked trout. 



fr alche still play a big role. The trout gets a fresh lift 
from a handful of freshly chopped chives, and the 
tuna is paired with fragrant rosemary and lemon. 

The methods couldn't be simpler, though for 
the chicken liver and tuna spreads, you must be vig- 
ilant about not overcooking them. After cooking 
and cooling the ingredients, I toss everything into 
the food processor for a few seconds. The final tex- 
tures of these two spreads should be, well, spread- 
able, though not satiny smooth. The texture of the 
trout spread is more "shreddy," much like real ril- 
lettes (pronounced rih-YEHT), which are usually 
made from shredded confit of pork or goose. 

While these spreads are extremely quick to make, 
you do need to allow some time for them to chill, 
which creates a better texture and lets flavors marry. 

I usually pack the spreads into an attractive bowl 
or ramekin, put them on the table with croutons and 
crackers, and then let my guests help themselves. 
While it's true that the following recipes won't pro- 
duce true pates or rillettes, I find that my guests (and 
I) are always happy to spread the product of my culi- 
nary license on a crouton and savor the difference. 



Smoked Trout Rillettes 

These slightly smoky, velvety rillettes are as good 
tucked into an omelette as they are on freshly made 
croutons. But be advised, even so-called boneless 
smoked trout may harbor small bones, so keep a 
sharp eye as you mix. Serves six to eight. 

2 boneless smoked trout, skin discarded (to yield 
about 8 oz.) (for Sources, see p. 80) 

5 to 7 Tbs. creme frafche (depending on how moist 
the trout is and on your personal taste) 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh chives 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Remove any bones from the trout and break it up into 
small pieces. Add the creme frafche and mix with a 
fork, taking care to shred rather than mash the trout. 
Fold in the chives and a generous amount of ground 
pepper. Serve with freshly made croutons or toasts. 



Chicken Liver Pate 

with Pancetta & Calvados 

This quick and luscious pate can easily be made in a 
smaller quantity with just the livers found inside of one 
chicken. Rabbit or duck liver works equally well, and 
another brandy or a good balsamic vinegar can sub- 
stitute for the Calvados. Serves six to eight. 

8 oz. fresh chicken livers 

2 tsp. olive oil 
Salt 

3 oz. pancetta, cut into '/Hnch dice 
1 shallot, diced 

Va tsp. finely chopped fresh thyme 

Va cup Calvados (apple brandy) 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 

Freshly ground pepper to taste 
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Rinse the livers and trim off the tough tissue that con- 
nects the two lobes; pat dry. In a nonstick saute pan, 
heat the olive oil over medium-high heat and add the 
chicken livers, seasoning with a small amount of salt. 
Cook the livers, turning, to medium rare (they'll con- 
tinue to cook as they cool), lightly browning on all 
sides, about 4 min. Set the livers aside and add the 
pancetta, shallots, and thyme to the pan. Gently saute 
over medium heat until the pancetta is slightly colored 
and the shallots are softened. Add the Calvados and 
deglaze the pan, scraping with a wooden spoon and 
cooking until the Calvados is reduced to about 1 Tbs.; 
set aside to cool slightly. Put the cooled livers, 
pancetta-shallot mixture, and butter in a food proces- 
sor and process until well blended. Season with salt 
and pepper to taste. Put the spread into a ramekin or 
small bowl, lightly covering the top with plastic wrap, 
and refrigerate until set. Grind more pepper over the 
top before serving with croutons or crackers. 

Fresh Tuna Pate Scented with 
Rosemary 

1 could eat this tuna butter spread thickly on my morn- 
ing toast, but most people will prefer it with a glass of 
white wine as an aperitif. Be very careful not to over- 
cook the tuna as it will make a dry pate. This is also 
good with green peppercorns folded in at the end. 
Serves six to eight. 

6 large sprigs fresh rosemary 

2 tsp. olive oil 

8 oz. very fresh tuna 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter, at room temperature 

2 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Arrange the rosemary in an even layer in a nonstick 
skillet, add the oil, and heat over medium until the 
herbs are fragrant. Place the tuna on the rosemary 
branches and cook until the cooked white of the flesh 
has traveled about one-third of the way up the side of 
the tuna steak, about 5 min. Turn the tuna over and 
cook until cooked but still quite pink inside, another 





Give chicken livers a potent dose of flavoring 

with pancetta, shallot, thyme, and a deglazing of 
Calvados or other brandy... 

5 min. (The tuna will continue to cook as it cools.) Re- 
move the tuna from the pan and allow it to cool (pull 
off any clinging herbs). 

In a food processor, combine the cooled tuna, the 
butter, lemon juice, salt, and pepper and process until 
smooth. Put the spread into a ramekin or small bowl, 
lightly cover the top with plastic wrap, and refrigerate 
until set. Grind more pepper over the top before serv- 
ing with croutons or crackers. 

Lisa Hanauer is a former chef -restaurateur who now 
writes about food and teaches preschool She lives in 
Oakland, California. ♦ 



Lemon juice and 
rosemary give 
this fresh tuna 
pate just the 
slightest piny* 
citrusy zing. 



...and spread 
the rich, savory 
result on a crou- 
ton or cracker. 



Go slow when cooking the tuna, so the texture 
stays supple and the rosemary perfumes the meat. 
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Winter 



Susie Middleton 
can't resist a 
bunch of fresh 
greens. 



Blues? Turn to Hearty 

Greens 




Learn to manage the 
tender or tough 
personalities of delicious 
leafy greens like kale, 
spinach, and Swiss chard 

BY SUSIE MIDDLETON 



Every time I walk through the produce section 
of the grocery store, the wavy plumes of leafy 
green vegetables beckon to me, begging to be bought. 
Invariably, I wind up in a wrestling match with those 
too-small plastic produce bags, because I can't resist 
picking up an extra-large bunch of crisp, curly kale, a 
frilly thatch of mustard greens, or a clasp of the new 
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Escarole & White Bean 
Soup with Croutons 



electric-hued "Bright Lights" Swiss chard. The truth 
is, these greens not only look beautiful, but they're 
also incredibly satisfying to cook with (and, yes, really 
good for you, too: they're high in vitamins A and C, 
as well as folic acid and calcium) . 

"Wilt" tender greens; braise heartier ones 

I used to get home and wonder what in the world I 
was going to do with all those greens, but not any 
more. Working away in my warm kitchen on chilly 
days, I've developed a little repertoire of recipes (side 
dishes, soups, and light suppers) for cooking these 
cool-weather greens. In the process, I've discovered 
that greens have different personalities. Some — like 
beet greens, Swiss chard, and spinach — are so tender 
that they need only a touch of heat to be cooked. 
Overcooking them, in fact, tends to alter their flavors 
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Asian Noodles with 
Spicy Mustard Greens 



some greens (like spinach) will give of Fa lot of mois- 
ture when wilted, and you'll need to drain them in a 
colander before proceeding with your recipe so that 
water doesn't dilute your finished dish. For the sim- 
plest dishes (like Wilted Tender Greens with Orange 
& Ginger, on p. 50) , I take the drained, wilted greens 
and add them back to the skillet, where, in the 
meantime, I've sauteed a few flavorful tidbits in a 
little oil or butter. Tossed together, the result is deli- 
cious. Wilted greens are also a handy base for baked 
gratins, pasta fillings, or quiches and tarts. 

To braise heartier greens, wilt them first in a 
little fat and finish cooking in liquid. To start the 
process, saute aromatics like garlic and ginger or 
onions and pancetta in a little oil or butter. Add your 
greens and stir until they're all wilted; then add just 



in an unpleasant way. While these greens are best 
"wilted," the heartier greens, like kale, mustard, col- 
lards, and turnip greens, will be tough and leathery 
unless patiently simmered. The assertive flavors of 
these greens also mellow with cooking and blend 
with the aromatics with which they're cooked. 

There are a few cooking greens that can be wilted 
or braised. You might think of escarole or dandelion 
greens as hearty lettuces best suited for warm 
salads, but both of these greens (especially older, 
larger leaves) are delicious braised or added to soups, 
though cooking them too long, unlike the very 
hearty greens, will not improve their flavor. 

To "wilt" tender greens, pile them in a skillet 
(preferably nonstick), turn the heat on, and toss the 
greens with tongs until they're all collapsed and 
moistened. If your greens are very dry at the start, 
you'll need to add a tablespoon or so of water to your 
pan, but usually the little bit of moisture left clinging 
to the leaves after washing is enough. Even then, 




Wilted Tender Greens 
with Orange & Ginger 



Creamy 
Parmesan 
Swiss Chard Gratin 




enough liquid (like chicken or vegetable stock) to 
cover the greens. Simmer the greens, covered, until 
you like the texture. Depending on the age of the 
greens and your taste, this could be anywhere from 
8 minutes to half an hour (or more if you're cooking 
with tough, older greens) . After braising, you can un- 
cover and boil off the remaining liquid if you want to 
serve the greens alone, as a side dish (see Garlicky 
Braised Kale on p. 49) . Or you can add cooked pasta, 
rice, potatoes, beans, or meat to the liquid for a full 
meal (I add sliced beef to Spicy Mustard Greens with 
Asian Noodles, p. 50) . 

Greens love bold flavors, so don't hold back 

The flavors of cool-weather greens range from in- 
tensely earthy, with almost a mineral-like taste (beet 
greens, Swiss chard, spinach) to mildly cabbagy 
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Creamy Parmesan Swiss Chard 
Gratin 

1 like the new variety of Swiss chard called "Bright 
Lights," which has yellow and pink stalks, but any 
Swiss chard will work fine. The chard leaves just need 
wilting for this gratin, but be sure to saute the stems 
until lightly browned; this softens their flavor. Serves 
four to six as a side dish. 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter; more for coating the gratin pan 
V2 cup toasted or stale coarse breadcrumbs 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 cloves garlic, smashed and peeled 
Freshly ground black pepper 

V2 tsp. coarse salt 



Separate— but 
don't discard- 
chard stems 
from the leaves 

by running a sharp 
knife along both 
sides of the stem. 



(kale and collards) to slightly bitter and spicy (mus- 
tard greens, dandelion greens). The one thing they 
all have in common is a perfect marriage with as- 
sertive flavors, which seem to mellow their earthi- 
ness and enhance their robustness. Try to include at 
least one or two of the following types of ingredients 
when preparing greens: 

♦ Something smoky or meaty: pancetta, bacon, 
chorizo, kielbasa, any cured meat. 

♦ Sweetly pungent aromatics: garlic, onions, fresh 
ginger (be generous with amounts). 

♦ An acid or anything spicy: vinegar, lemon juice, 
hot sauce, red pepper flakes, chile or curry paste, 
minced hot peppers. 

♦ Anything creamy (and fatty) : heavy cream, sour 
cream, goat cheese. 

This last category — cream — has an especially 
magical ef fect on the slightly rough flavors of some 
greens, smoothing them out with delicious results. 
In fact, the Creamy Parmesan Swiss Chard Gratin 
at right is an excellent way to introduce greens to 
people who think they may not like them. 

Clean greens before storing 
and you'll use them sooner 

Before you start cooking, though, you have to come 
to terms with cleaning and storing your greens. 
While it's tempting to cram the greens into some re- 
mote corner of the refrigerator when you get home, 
you'll be really glad if you take the time to clean 
them first. While greens tend to last longer un- 
washed, you're ten times more likely to use the 
greens before they go bad if you make them recipe- 
ready before storing them. And as long as you store 
your greens properly, they'll last anywhere from one 
to three days in the refrigerator; some of the heartier 
ones, like kale and collards, can last four to five days. 
If you choose the freshest, most unblemished greens 
you can find at the market (or out of the garden) , 
you'll find they last longer at home. For the best way 
to clean and store greens, see the sidebar at far right. 




Saute sliced chard stems first until tender; 

then add the leaves and wilt them. 



3 strips bacon (about 2V2 oz.) 

1 lb. (about 1 bunch) Swiss chard, washed and 
drained, stems removed (see the photo above left) 
and cut crosswise into '/Hnch slices, leaves cut 
into VHnch wide ribbons (to yield about 2% cups 
stems and 7 to 8 cups leaves) 

Vz cup grated parmigiano reggiano 

Heat the oven to 400°R Butter a shallow 5- or 6-cup 
ceramic gratin dish. Melt 1 Tbs. of the butter and toss 
it with the breadcrumbs; set aside. 

In a medium saucepan, bring the cream and garlic 
to a boil (watch that it doesn't boil over), immediately 
lower the heat, and simmer vigorously for 5 min.; the 
cream should be reduced to about % cup. Take the 
pan off the heat and remove the garlic cloves with a 
slotted spoon. Let the cream cool slightly, stirring oc- 
casionally to loosen. Season it with a few grinds of 
fresh pepper and Va tsp. of the salt. 

Meanwhile, in a large (1 2-inch) nonstick skillet, 
cook the bacon over medium heat until crisp and 
browned. With tongs, transfer it to paper towels; 
crumble when cool. Leave the bacon fat in pan (if 
there's more than 2 Tbs., drain a little off). Add the re- 
maining 1 Tbs. butter to the skillet and let it melt. Add 
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the chard stems and saute them over medium to 
medium-high heat until they're somewhat softened and 
browned on the edges, about 10 min. Reduce the heat 
to medium, add the chard leaves and toss them with 
the contents of the skillet. Season them with the re- 
maining Va tsp. salt. (You can add the leaves in two 
batches for easier handling.) Saute until all the leaves 
are wilted, about 2 min. Use tongs to transfer the con- 
tents of the pan to the gratin dish (leave behind any ex- 
cess liquid in the saute pan), spreading them evenly. 

Sprinkle the crumbled bacon and then the cheese 
over the chard. Pour the seasoned cream over all and 
top with the buttered breadcrumbs. Bake for 25 min.; 
the gratin will be brown and bubbly. Let rest for 1 to 
15 min. before serving. 

Escarole & White Bean "Soup" 
with Rustic Croutons 

This is my variation on a classic Italian soup that 
traditionally has more escarole and beans than broth. 
Escarole is one of the easiest greens to prepare since 
you don't need to stem it; just slice the whole head 
across into ribbons before washing. Serves four. 

Va cup extra-virgin olive oil 

1 medium onion (6 oz.), diced 

2 oz. very thinly sliced pancetta, diced (about Vi cup) 
1 Tbs. minced garlic 

1 medium to large head escarole (about 14 oz.), 
trimmed of outer leaves, 2 inches of root end cut 
off, leaves sliced across into 3 /t-inch wide strips (to 
yield about 9 to 10 cups), thoroughly washed 

1 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 cups low-salt chicken stock (canned is fine, but 
don't use low-fat varieties, which I find have an off 
flavor) 

1 cup cooked small white beans (I use canned— Goya 
brand— drained) 

1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice 

Va cup grated parmigiano reggiano 

2 cups Rustic Croutons (see below) 

Heat the olive oil in a 4-qt. low-sided soup pot or 
Dutch oven over medium to medium-high heat. Add 
the onion and pancetta and saute until the onion is 
softened and both are browned, about 1 2 min. Add 
the garlic, stir, and saute until fragrant, 30 seconds to 
1 min. Add the escarole and stir thoroughly to coat 
the leaves (and to deglaze the pan slightly with their 
moisture). Season with V2 tsp. of the salt and a few 
grinds of fresh pepper. Add the stock, stir well, and 
bring to a boil; cover the pot, lower to a simmer, and 
cook 8 to 1 min. Uncover the pot, add the beans, 
and simmer another 2 to 3 min. Add the lemon juice 
and turn off the heat. Ladle the soup into four shallow 
soup bowls and top each with 1 Tbs. of the cheese 
and a quarter of the croutons. 

RUSTIC CROUTONS 

Heat 2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil in a nonstick skillet 
over medium-high heat. Add 2 cups (lightly packed) 
3 /4-inch cubes of bread, cut from a good, airy, crusty 
loaf like ciabatta. Stir to coat the cubes with the oil, 
season with salt, and saute, stirring constantly, until 
crisp and browned on most sides, 2 to 4 min. 



Garlicky Braised Kale 
with Sun-Dried Tomatoes 

Braising softens kale, which will be a little tough and 
leathery if undercooked. Unfortunately, kale also loses 
its bright green color when properly cooked. As a 
variation, try using the pretty new variety of kale called 
cavolo nero, or Tuscan kale, in this recipe. Or use 
young turnip greens. You can also vary this recipe by 
sauteing onions or bacon with the garlic, or by adding 
red pepper flakes. Serves two as a side dish. 

2 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

5 cloves garlic, cut in half, smashed, and peeled 

2 Tbs. finely chopped oil-packed sun-dried tomatoes, 

well drained 
7 oz. stemmed kale leaves (from about V2 large 

bunch kale), washed and cut into 1-inch ribbons 
V2 tsp. salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

V2 cup low-salt chicken stock (canned is fine, but 

don't use low-fat) 
V2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
V2 oz. crumbled goat cheese (optional) 

Heat the olive oil in a Dutch oven or a 3- to 4-qt. soup 
pot over medium heat. Add the garlic and saute, 
stirring, until starting to brown, 2 to 3 min. Add the 
sun-dried tomatoes and stir to combine. Add the kale, 
tossing to coat it well with the oil. Season with the 
salt and a few grinds of pepper, and continue stirring 
until all the kale is wilted. Add the stock, bring to a 
boil, reduce to a simmer, cover and cook until the kale 
has softened, about 8 min. Uncover, turn the heat to 
high, and boil away the remaining liquid, stirring fre- 
quently, until the pan is almost dry. Take the pan off 
the heat. Season with the vinegar and stir to combine. 
Transfer to a small serving dish or plates. Top with the 
crumbled goat cheese, if you like. 




Add a little 
chicken stock 
to wilted kale 

flavored with 
garlic and sun- 
dried tomatoes. 
Then cover and 
braise until tender. 



How to clean and store leafy greens 



When you get your greens 
home, remove any wires or 
rubber bands from the bunch 
and discard any yellowed or 
slimy leaves; trim away tough 
stem ends. You can also remove 
tough stems at this point with 
scissors, a sharp knife, (see 
the photo at far left), or your 
hands (see the photo on p. 50), 
or you can leave the stems on 
and remove them before cook- 
ing. If you remove chard stems, 
reserve them for cooking. 

Fill a large bowl or the sink 
with cool water and swish the 
greens around in it. Lift out the 
greens and empty the silty water 
from the bowl or sink. Repeat 



this one or two more times, 
depending on how dirty the 
greens are. Let the greens 
drip-dry on dishtowels and then 
spin them in a salad spinner 
(in batches if necessary). 

Line the largest zip-top bags 
you can find (I recently bought 
jumbo ones for just this pur- 
pose) with paper towels. Lay 
the greens in the bags between 
the paper towels, close the 
bag tightly, and refrigerate. 
The paper towels help absorb 
excess water to prevent rot, 
while the sealed bag keeps the 
greens just moist and crisp 
enough so they don't dry out 
and go limp. 
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To stem tender 
greens like beets 
or spinach, 

simply grab both 
sides of the leaf 
and gently pull the 
stem up and out. 




Use only the 
moisture cling- 
ing to the leaves 
after washing 
to help wilt 
tender greens. 
Toss them with 
tongs over the 
heat until they're 
all collapsed. 



Spicy Mustard Greens 
with Asian Noodles 

The spicy-sweet heat of fresh ginger combines with 
the peppery bite of mustard greens to make a very 
warming dish. If you can't find somen noodles, use 
another type of Asian noodle or angel hair pasta. 
You can also omit the beef from this recipe, if you like. 
Serves four. 

Salt 

4 oz. somen noodles 

2 tsp. peanut oil 
Va cup vegetable oil 

6 oz. cremini mushrooms, thickly sliced 

3 Tbs. minced fresh ginger, divided 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

Va tsp. dried red pepper flakes 

2 cups low-salt chicken stock (canned is fine, but 

don't use low-fat) 
8 oz. stemmed mustard greens, coarsely chopped (to 

yield about 8 cups), thoroughly washed 
6 oz. marbled beef (such as a small sirloin, rib-eye, or 

skirt steak), very thinly sliced and tossed in 1 tsp. 

peanut oil 
2 Tbs. soy sauce 
2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
2 Tbs. toasted sesame seeds 

In a 4-qt. low-sided soup pot or Dutch oven, bring 
2 qt. water to a boil. Add Vi Tbs. salt and the somen 
noodles. Cook just 3 min., and then drain in a colan- 
der and rinse under cold water until cool. Drain well 
and toss with 2 tsp. peanut oil in a medium bowl. Set 
aside. These can sit for 30 min. 

In the same pot (or another similar one), heat the 
vegetable oil over medium heat and saute the mush- 
rooms until softened and beginning to brown, 4 to 
6 min. Add half of the ginger, the garlic, the red 
pepper flakes, and a little of the stock, stirring con- 
stantly to scrape up browned bits from the bottom 
of the pan. Add the rest of the stock and the mustard 
greens. Bring to a boil, stirring to wilt the greens, 
and cover. Reduce the heat and simmer about 8 min. 
(Check the texture of the greens. They shouldn't be 
tough, but they can still have a little toothiness.) 
Uncover, shut off the heat, and add the thinly sliced 
beef, soy sauce, vinegar, and the remaining ginger. 

Using tongs, portion the noodles into shallow 
serving bowls, putting them to one side. Use tongs to 
portion some of the greens and beef into each bowl 
next to the noodles. Spoon some broth over all and 
sprinkle with sesame seeds. 



Wilted Tender Greens 
with Orange & Ginger 

Many people don't realize how delicious beet greens 
are; I encourage you to try them in this recipe. 
Spinach prepared this way is also delicious. When 
shopping for beets and beet greens, choose bunches 
with small beets (the leaves will be more tender) and 
those that have the freshest, least damaged leaves. 
For an idea on what to do with the beets, see the 
sidebar below. Serves two as a side dish. 



Roast beets for the best flavor 

I find that roasted beets have a delicious 
caramelized flavor and meaty texture that 
makes them more appealing to many people 
than boiled beets. To roast beets, scrub them 
clean (don't peel) and trim the ends. Quarter 
small beets and cut larger ones into 1-inch 
pieces. Toss the pieces to coat with olive oil 
and coarse salt. Line a baking pan with foil, 
spread the beets in the pan in one loose layer, 
and cover tightly with foil. Roast at 400*F until 
tender all the way through and a bit crispy on 
the bottom, 1 1 a to 2 hours. 



Leaves from 2 bunches small beets, stemmed 
(to yield 9 to 10 oz. of greens) or 10 oz. spinach 
leaves, washed and partly dried (damp with just 
a bit of moisture clinging to them) 

1 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 
Vz cup orange juice 
Vi tsp. coarse salt 

In a large (1 2-inch) nonstick skillet, pile the beet 
greens and turn the heat to high. Using tongs, gently 
and continuously toss the greens over the heat until 
they're all wilted (they'll turn a darker green), 2 to 

3 min. Don't overcook; they should collapse but still 
have some body. Transfer them to a colander and let 
any excess liquid drip away. Wipe the skillet clean if 
necessary. 

In the same skillet, heat the butter and oil over 
medium-low heat. When the butter is melted, add 
the garlic and ginger and saute until softened and 
fragrant, about 2 min. Add the orange juice, turn the 
heat to high, and reduce the liquid to a glazy consis- 
tency, no more than 1 min.; you'll have 1 V2 to 2 Tbs. 
left in the pan. Turn the heat down to low, immediately 
add the drained beet greens and the salt, and toss 
thoroughly to coat. Remove the pan from the heat. 
Serve hot from the pan or slightly cooled. 

Susie Middleton, the managing editor o/Fine 
Cooking, wanders the produce aisles in Norwalk, 
Connecticut. ♦ 
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Simply 
Delicious 1 

Roasted 
Potatoes 

Crisp outside, creamy inside, 
roasted potatoes are the foolproof 
side dish — as long as you give 
them room in the pan 



BY MOLLY STEVENS 



YV7 

\ \ I ^ en ^ comes to choosing side dishes for 
V V our big holiday gatherings, there's one dish 
that we can never be without — roasted potatoes. No 
matter how many other dishes there are on the menu 
or how fussy our guests are, I can count on the fact 
that everyone loves potatoes, especially when they're 
roasted up to be creamy and tender inside and crisp 
and crunchy on the outside. The other reason I love 
roasted potatoes is that they're entirely simple and 
foolproof, provided you keep a few basics in mind. 

Low-starch potatoes are the best choice 

Since low-starch (also called waxy) potatoes have 
a higher moisture content than baking potatoes, 
they tend to stay creamier and softer inside when 
roasted. I reserve high-starch baking potatoes for 
just that — baking whole in their jackets — and use 
low-starch or all-purpose potatoes for roasting. The 
most common varieties of these types that you'll find 
in the supermarket are small Red Bliss, Yukon Gold, 
Yellow Finn, and California white (sometimes called 
long whites) . In the fall and early winter, many mar- 
kets carry some of the more interesting (and more 



Salt, pepper, and 
a little thyme 

are all you need 




The mustard mix 
will look gloppy 

at first, but keep 
tossing until the 
potatoes are 
evenly coated. 




flavorful) specialty potatoes, such as creamer pota- 
toes, fingerlings, all-blue, or other heirloom varieties 
that are also excellent for roasting. 

Peel if the skins are thick, but don't 
bother blanching 

Figure l A to Vi pound of potatoes per person, depend- 
ing on what else you're serving. I tend to err on the 
side of too many: leftover roasted potatoes are won- 
derful heated up for breakfast or served cold in salads. 

Since most lower- starch potatoes have thin skins, 
they don't need to be peeled before roasting. Just 
scrub them with a vegetable brush and dry them 
thoroughly — wet skins will interfere with browning. 

Round, bite-size creamer potatoes or the wobbly, 
oblong fingerlings can be roasted whole, while larger 
potatoes need to be cut up into chunks or wedges. 
Anything smaller than 3 /4 inch will cook too quickly 
and dry out, and anything over 2 inches doesn't leave 
enough cut surfaces to give you the perfect ratio of 
crunchy crust to soft interior that you're looking for. 

Some cooks parboil potatoes first to prevent 
them from becoming dry or tough during roasting. I 
find this extra step unnecessary as long as you stick 
with smallish, low-starch potatoes. 

Choose a heavy pan that will accommodate the 
potatoes in a single layer without leaving too much 
space in between, but don't pack them in tight, 
either. Too many potatoes in the pan means they'll 
steam rather than roast, and you won't get that 
toasty flavor and crisp texture. Good choices are 
a medium roasting pan, a sturdy brownie pan, or a 
rimmed baking sheet — the rim is important so that 
the potatoes don't roll off when you turn them during 
roasting. Keep in mind that the smaller you cut the 
potatoes, the more room they'll take up. 

Toss the potatoes in a little fat for flavor and for 
browning. Olive oil, butter, and goose or duck fat are 
all good choices. The potatoes should be lightly 
coated but not swimming in fat — you want them to 
roast, not fry. The fat also helps seasonings stick. 





White wine adds m 

tangy kick to Mustard 

& Rosemary Roasted Potatoes. 



To my mind, the ultimate roasted potatoes are 
simply seasoned with a generous dose of coarse salt 
and freshly cracked black pepper, but you don't have 
to stop there. Robust herbs (thyme, rosemary, marjo- 
ram, and sage) add great flavor when added before 
cooking; more tender herbs (parsley, chives, and 
chervil) are best showered on after cooking. Some- 
times I toss the potatoes in a piquant dressing, like the 
mustard and rosemary one that follows. 

Roast potatoes in a moderately hot oven — 350° 
to 400°F. If the recipe calls for 375° and you have 
something else in the oven at 400°, just roast the 
potatoes for a shorter time. Check for doneness by 
piercing a few potatoes with a fork — the tines should 
sink easily into the tender flesh. The outsides should 
be nicely browned and crisp in places. After roast- 
ing, the potatoes can be held loosely covered in a 
low (200°) oven for up to an hour before serving — 
another reason they're so terrific for entertaining. 



Classic Roasted Potatoes 

This is more of a technique than a recipe, and it can 
easily be scaled up or down according to how many 
mouths you're feeding. I often use a small round 
gratin dish just to roast enough for dinner for two. 
Serves four to six. 

2 lb. waxy potatoes, left whole if very small, halved 
or cut into chunks if large 

3 Tbs. olive oil, melted butter, or duck fat 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh thyme or rosemary (optional) 
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1 tsp. coarse salt 

Plenty of freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 375°R Spread the potatoes in a 
single layer in a medium roasting pan or rimmed bak- 
ing sheet. Drizzle with the oil, season with the herbs, 
salt, and pepper, and toss to coat well. Roast, tossing 
with a spatula a few times to prevent sticking, until the 
potatoes are very tender throughout and the skins are 
somewhat shriveled and crisp, 50 to 60 min., depend- 
ing on their size and variety. Serve hot. 

VARIATION: HERB-ROASTED POTATOES— Following 
the basic recipe above, use olive oil for the fat and 
toss the potatoes with 2 Tbs. of any combination of 
chopped fresh rosemary, thyme, savory, marjoram, 
and sage. Roast as directed. As soon as the potatoes 
are done, toss with 3 Tbs. of any combination of 
chopped fresh parsley, chives, or chervil and the 
juice of 1 lemon. 

Mustard & Rosemary Roasted 
Potatoes 

These potatoes start out looking very wet, but the 
mixture cooks down to leave the potatoes crisp, 
crusty, and tangy. Serves four to six. 

Vb cup plus 1 Tbs. Dijon mustard 
Va cup olive oil 

1 Tbs. dry vermouth or other dry white wine 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 Tbs. chopped fresh rosemary 

1 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

2 lb. red-skinned potatoes, cut into %- to 1-inch dice 

Heat the oven to 400°F. In a large mixing bowl, whisk 
together the mustard, olive oil, vermouth, garlic, rose- 
mary, salt, and pepper. Add the potatoes and toss to 



coat. Dump the potatoes onto a large rimmed baking 
sheet and spread them in a single layer. Roast, toss- 
ing with a spatula a few times, until the potatoes are 
crusty on the outside and tender throughout, 50 to 
55 min. Serve hot. 

Roasted Potatoes & Turnips 

Adding a bit of stock at the start of roasting gives 
these a creamier, softer texture than dry-roasting — 
more like potatoes that have been roasted alongside 
a hefty cut of meat. During roasting, the vegetables 
absorb the stock and then begin to brown. Once you 
try this recipe, you might be surprised by how much 
you like turnips. Serves four to six. 

3 small bay leaves 

2 sprigs fresh thyme 

1 lb. yellow-fleshed potatoes, peeled and cut into 

1 1 /2-inch chunks 
1 lb. turnips, peeled and quartered or cut into 

1 VHnch chunks 
Y2 cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

or water 

4 Tbs. unsalted butter, cut into 4 pieces 
1 tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Put the bay leaves and thyme 
in the bottom of a large gratin dish or a medium roast- 
ing pan. Dump the potatoes and turnips on top. Pour 
in the stock and scatter the butter around. Season 
with salt and pepper. Roast, tossing with a spatula a 
few times, until the vegetables are very tender and 
browned in spots, about 60 min. Remove the thyme 
and bay leaves and serve hot. 

Molly Stevens, a contributing editor to Fine Cooking, 
is the author of a potato cookbook to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin in the fall of 200 I . ♦ 



is ted Potatoes & Turnips are 
and slightly glazed because they're 
cooked in .stock and butter 
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A Muffin That Tastes 
Like a Doughnut 

Enjoy authentic doughnut flavor in an easy 
to make muffin; best of all, there's no frying 

BY KATHLEEN STEWART 

T 

I love doughnuts, but oh, the work involved in 
JL making them: the (sometimes yeasted) batter, 
the rolling, the shaping, and then, finally, the frying. 
It makes me think of that old Dunkin' Donuts ad 
with the guy who, stumbling around in the wee 
hours of the morning, keeps chanting: "Time to 
make the doughnuts; time to make the doughnuts." 

Well, it is time to make doughnuts — doughnut 
muffins, that is. Aside from being much, much eas- 
ier to make, these doughnut muffins, which we sell 
out of every morning at the Downtown Bakery, 
are simply delicious. A creamed batter yields a 
light, cakey interior, while a dip in melted butter 
mimics the satisfying "friedness" of a doughnut. A 
generous coating of cinnamon and sugar is the final 
irresistible touch. 

Cream carefully for best results 

In most muffin batters, the butter is melted and 
combined with the wet ingredients, not unlike 
pancake batter. The texture of my doughnut muffin 
is more cakelike than muffinlike (a doughnut- 
muffin-cake anyone?), and so I begin by creaming 
the butter with the sugar. 

Creaming is a crucial step that too often gets 
short shrift. It incorporates air into the batter, which 
is especially important for mixtures such as this one 
that are too heavy to rely solely on chemical leavens, 
such as baking powder and baking soda. The sugar 
cuts into the butter, creating tiny air bubbles that 
get further expanded during baking by the baking 
powder and the heat of the oven. Proper creaming, 
therefore, gives you a nice, light crumb. 

Start with your butter at room temperature. 
Here's where a lot of people go wrong with creaming. 
Butter that's too cold won't blend with the sugar, and 
butter that's too warm won t hold the pockets of air. 
Butter that's the proper temperature is somewhat 
firm but soft enough to easily poke a finger into. i 
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Cream with care. Look for a lighter color, an 
increase in volume, and lessobvious sugar granules. 



For best results, use the paddle attachment on a 
stand mixer and beat on medium, starting with the 
butter and then adding the sugar in a steady stream. 

Cream for longer than you think. The most 
common mistake is to cream too little; continue 
beating the butter until the mixture increases in vol- 
ume, lightens to pale yellow, and the sugar granules 
no longer look obvious; this may take as long as five 
minutes. Scrape down the sides of the bowl once or 
twice during creaming. 

Stop before the butter looks curdled. Although 
undercreaming is more common, beating the sugar 
and butter too long will result in a mixture that's 
grainy and looks somewhat curdled. You can still use 
it, but the results won't be as light. 

Alternate the wet and dry ingredients 

The golden rule of muffin making — don't over- 
mix — definitely applies to this hybrid. Overmixing 
creates gluten, which will toughen the muffin: an 
unfortunate rhyme but true nonetheless. It also 
encourages the dissipation of the gases produced by 
the baking powder; this early dissipation can result 
in flat muffins. 

I mentally divide the dry ingredients into four ad- 
ditions and the wet into three. These small amounts, 
added gradually and evenly, prevent overmixing. 

Dip and roll for doughnut flavor 

While the muffins bake, melt the butter for dipping. 
If you like to keep things neat, you can dip just the 
tops of the muffins into the butter and then the cin- 
namon sugar; that way you can use the bottom as 
a handle and keep your fingers from touching the 
butter or sugar. But I like to brush the melted butter 
over the entire muffin and then roll it in the cinna- 
mon sugar. After all, we're trying to dress up a muffin 
to seem like a doughnut, and it's much more con- 
vincing if the entire muffin wears the disguise. 



Alternate the dry and wet. Adding the wet and dry 

ingredients alternately helps keep muffins tender. 



Doughnut Muffins 

You don't have to bake all the muffins right away; the 
batter will keep, covered and chilled, for up to three 
days in the refrigerator. Yields about 24 medium 
muffins. 

FOR THE MUFFINS: 

12 oz. (24 Tbs.) unsalted butter, warmed to room 

temperature 
1 3 /4 cups sugar 
4 large eggs 

1 lb. 11 oz. (6 cups) all-purpose flour 
1 Tbs. plus 2 tsp. baking powder 
Vi tsp. baking soda 
1 3 / 4 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground nutmeg 
1% cups milk 

Va cup buttermilk 

FOR DIPPING: 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter; more as needed 

2 cups sugar 

2 Tbs. ground cinnamon 

To make the muffins— Put a rack in the middle of the 
oven and heat the oven to 350°F. In a stand mixer or a 
large bowl, cream the butter and sugar. Beat in the 
eggs, one at a time, until just mixed in. Sift together the 
flour, baking powder, baking soda, salt, and nutmeg. 
Combine the milk and buttermilk. With a wooden 
spoon, mix a quarter of the dry ingredients into the 
butter mixture. Then mix in a third of the milk mixture. 
Continue mixing in the remaining dry and wet ingredi- 
ents alternately, ending with the dry. Mix until well com- 
bined and smooth, but don't overmix. Grease and flour 
a standard-size muffin tin. Scoop enough batter into 
each tin so that the top of the batter is even with the 
rim of the cup, about V2 cup. (A #16 ice-cream scoop 
gives you the perfect amount.) Bake the muffins until 
firm to the touch, 30 to 35 min. 

To finish — Melt the butter for the dipping mixture. 
Combine the sugar and cinnamon. When the muffins 
are just cool enough to handle, remove them from the 
tin, dip them into or brush them all over with the melted 
butter, and then roll them in the cinnamon sugar. 



A spring-release 
ice-cream scoop 
makes quick 
work of filling 
the muffin tin. 
Fill the tins so 
that the top of 
the batter is even 
with the rim. 



Kathleen Stewart 
runs the Down- 
town Bakery & 
Creamery in 
Healdshurg, 
California. ♦ 
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Flavorful Pastas 



For great main-dish 
pastas, make a 
robust saute, 
and then toss the 
noodles right into 
the pan 

BY MOLLY STEVENS 



A box of pasta is one of the first 
things I reach for on a busy 
weeknight when I've got no real plan for 
dinner and no inclination to drive to the 
market for special ingredients. At first, 
my impromptu pasta dinners were little 
more than pasta tossed with cooked 
vegetables, olive oil, and a bit of grated 
cheese, but over the years, I've learned 
techniques for getting deeper, more inte- 
grated flavors into the entire dish. 

The basic method is to make a chunky 
sauce by sauteing a mix of aromatic vege- 
tables, poultry, meat, or seafood in a large 
saute pan while the pasta boils (in Italy, 
the rough, juicy, highly flavored mix of 
ingredients I've just described is called 
condimento). When the pasta is ready, 
you drain it and then add it to the saute 
pan, where it cooks for just a minute or 
two more to absorb the flavors of the 
sauce, transforming it into a deliciously 
integrated tossed pasta. 

For the tastiest saute, first lay 
down a flavor base with a bit of fat 

The first step for a saute pan pasta is to 
choose a fat to establish a flavor base for 
the entire dish. Fat is a great flavor car- 
rier, so this first step ensures that the f la- 




A quick saute of leeks and prosciutto, 

enriched with cream, becomes the saucy 
base for linguine. 

vors of whatever subsequent ingredients 
you choose will permeate the dish. 

Start with a little olive oil or butter. 
Olive oil is usually my first choice, but 
sometimes I use butter for a sweeter, richer 
flavor — it's especially good with slow- 
cooked vegetables, like the leeks in the 
Linguine with Leeks, Prosciutto & Lemon 
on p. 58. Butter burns easily, though, so in 
the recipes that need high-heat sauteing, 
I've called for half butter and half olive oil 
to prevent scorching. 

For a deeper, almost smoky flavor 
base, brown some bacon, pancetta, 
or sausage. Once the meat is nicely 
browned, reserve it to add later on, and 
keep a few tablespoons of the rendered 
fat in the pan to help flavor the dish, 
along with the cooked-on brown bits. (I 
like to save fat scraps from prosciutto and 
melt them with the olive oil; they add a 
lovely aromatic hint to this type of pasta.) 
If you happen to have any duck fat on 
hand, try it with poultry, with cabbage or 



Molly Stevens then adds just-boiled 
pasta to the pan. Dried pasta is better 
than fresh for absorbing flavor. 

other hearty winter greens, or with mush- 
rooms and sage or rosemary. 

Next, add the aromatics 

Once you've got fat flavoring the pan, add 
at least one member of the onion family 
(chopped onion, garlic, shallots, leeks, or 
scallions) and cook until tender and fra- 
grant. This is also a good time to add 
other flavorings such as robust herbs 
(rosemary, thyme, or sage), crushed 
spices, or even minced anchovies, which 
melt into the sauce, giving it a gentle 
piquancy and surprisingly un-fishy flair, as 
in the Gemelli with Cauliflower, Scallions 
& Green Olives on p. 58. At this point, be 
sure to season the saute with salt and pep- 
per — do it liberally, keeping in mind that 
because the saute is to be tossed with 
pasta, the flavors need to be good and full. 

Now, choose the principal flavors 

With this delicious base of sauteed aro- 
matics, the dish can now go in almost any I 
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The noodles in Lingulne 
with Leeks, Prosciutto & 
Lemon get great flavor 
from soaking up the 
creamy pan sauce. 



e Saute Pan 




direction. Meat, poultry, vegetables, sea- 
food: the possibilities are endless. Choose 
one or two principal flavors to give the 
final dish its character — avoid the 
kitchen-sink approach of adding a little 
bit of everything, or you'll end up with a 
muddle. Some classic and delicious fla- 
vor pairs that you'll see in the recipes 
starting on p. 58 are sausage and a bitter 
green like Swiss chard, chicken with 
mushrooms, and cauliflower or broccoli 
with briny-salty flavors like green olives 
and anchovies. 

When choosing vegetables for saute 
pan pastas, consider texture and cook- 



ing time. While more delicate, shorter- 
cooking vegetables such as mushrooms, 
chard, and leeks are great sauteed right 
along with the onions and aromatics, 
hardier, longer-cooking ones such as 
green beans, broccoli, potatoes, and 
cauliflower need parcooking before you 
add them to the saute. Use the pasta 
water for this: just drop in the vegetables 
and scoop them out when just tender, 
leaving the water boiling and ready for 
the pasta. The benefit here is threefold: 
the vegetable-infused water will flavor 
the pasta as it boils, the vegetables in the 
final dish will be tender, and there will be 



flavored pasta water on hand with which 
to finish the dish. 

Use dried pasta, not fresh 

It's important that the cooked pasta hold 
its shape and texture after being tossed 
with the sauce and left to simmer. Fresh 
pasta is too soft and more apt to fall 
apart. Dried pasta is "thirstier" and better 
at absorbing the flavors in the saute pan. 

Add salt to the pasta water, but hold 
the oil. Unsalted pasta will be bland no 
matter how much seasoning you add to 
the finished dish. For every three or four 
quarts of fiercely boiling water — never 
cook pasta in less than this — dump in a 
generous tablespoon of salt; enough to 
make the water taste seawater- salty. Al- 
though oil will keep the noodles from 
sticking together, it also keeps the sauce 
from sticking to the pasta. Skip it. 

Cook the pasta just until al dente, 
because you'll be letting it simmer for a 
minute or two to soak up the flavors of 
the pan sauce. Start checking the pasta a 
few minutes before the time suggested on 
the package, and drain it when it still has 
a good "bite" left to it. Shake the colan- 
der gently to get rid of some of the water 
but not all: the starchy water clinging to 
the noodles will help thicken the sauce. 

Add just enough liquid 
for a saucy consistency 

In the end, the success of this technique 
relies on having enough flavorful liquid 
in the pan to ensure a consistency that's 
saucy (but not soupy) so that the saute 
blends with and clings to the pasta. 

For every half pound of pasta, add 
Vi to 1 cup of liquid. You can use cream, 
chicken or vegetable stock, the poaching 
liquid from shellfish or vegetables, or even 
the broth from a pot of beans. And, again, 
the boiling water from the pasta works 
well, too. When using pasta water, ladle 
off and reserve a cup or so of the water 
just before draining the pasta. I take it 
from the center of the pot where there's 
generally a vortex of foam, indicating that 
there's a good deal of starch. While pasta 
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Top off your own 
pastas with these 
finishing touches 

When you're creating your own pasta 
dishes, here are a few ways to give 
them more zip once you've added 
the pasta to the saute 
and let it simmer for 
a minute or two: 






Add piquancy 

with capers, a splash 
of vinegar, a squeeze of 
lemon, a dash of grappa, 
or a handful or chopped olives or 
reconstituted sun-dried tomatoes. 



Add texture and 
substance with 
crunchy toasted nuts or 
breadcrumbs (known in 
as poor man's Parmesan) 



Add richness and heft 

by stirring in a knob of sweet 
butter, a spoonful or two 
of creme fraiche, a bit 
of grated Parmesan or 
other hard cheese, 
or a drizzle of extra- 
virgin olive oil. 

Add fresh color 
and flavor with a small 
handful of chopped fresh 
parsley, basil, or chives 




water won't give you as much flavor as a 
rich stock, it will extend the chunky 
sauce, and the starch in the water helps 
the sauce cling to the pasta. 

I've given approximate amounts for 
liquids in the recipes; you'll use more or 
less depending on how much the pan 
needs for a finished pasta that's just saucy 
or brothy enough. Remember that if 
you've added too much liquid, you can 
always crank up the heat at the last 
minute to boil off the excess. 

Saute pan pastas are ripe for improvi- 
sation. The recipes that follow are some 
of my favorites, but once you get the 
hang of the technique, have fun devising 
new combinations. 



Linguine with Leeks, 
Prosciutto & Lemon 

This recipe is also good with a wider, 
flat pasta such as fettuccine or tagliatelle. 
Trimming the prosciutto fat and rendering 
it at the start of this dish gives a little 
extra depth. If your market trims the fat 
from its prosciutto, just proceed using an 
extra tablespoon of butter to saute the 
leeks. Serves four. 

4 oz. thinly sliced prosciutto, excess fat 
trimmed and reserved, lean part cut 
into 1 /4-inch-wide strips 

2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

3 small leeks, white and tender green 
parts only, sliced (to yield about 

2 cups) and well rinsed 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

to taste 
Pinch freshly grated nutmeg 
1 cup heavy cream 
1 lb. dried linguine 
1 Tbs. lemon zest 
Juice of Vi lemon 

3 /4 cup walnuts, roughly chopped and 
lightly toasted 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil 
for cooking the pasta. Chop the trimmed 
prosciutto fat, if using, and put it in a large 
skillet with the butter. Heat over medium 
until the butter is melted and the fat is 
translucent. Add the leeks, season with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and cover. 
Cook, stirring occasionally, until tender 
but not browned, about 10 min. Add the 
prosciutto, stirring to distribute, and then 
'add the cream. Reduce the heat to low 
and let heat gently, uncovered, while you 
cook the pasta until just tender. Reserve 
1 cup of the pasta cooking water and then 
drain the pasta, leaving drops of water 
clinging to it. Add the pasta and half of 
the reserved pasta cooking water to the 
skillet. Stir in the lemon zest and juice; 
season abundantly with black pepper. 
Heat gently for a few minutes to let the 
pasta drink up the sauce, adding more 
pasta cooking water if needed to thin it. 
Add the walnuts and taste for salt and 
pepper. Serve immediately. 

Gemelli with Cauliflower, 
Scallions & Green Olives 

Don't be afraid of the anchovies in this 
recipe. They melt right into the sauce and 
give it great flavor. Substitute broccoli for 
the cauliflower if you like. Toasted bread- 
crumbs add a crunchy finishing touch. 
Serves two generously. 



Pasta water does triple duty: 

it blanches the vegetables, cooks the 
pasta, and moistens the finished dish. 



Reserve some pasta cooking water. 

Besides adding juiciness to the sauce, the 
starch helps the sauce cling to the pasta. 



V2 head cauliflower, cut into large florets 

3 to 4 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

1 clove garlic, minced 

3 scallions, white parts finely chopped; 

greens cut into 1 /2-inch pieces 
Generous pinch dried red pepper flakes 
6 to 8 anchovy fillets, chopped 
8 oz. dried gemelli, f usilli, or cavatappi 
Vi cup fresh, slightly coarse breadcrumbs, 

toasted in a 400°F oven for 3 to 

4 minutes until golden 
Y2 cup cracked green olives, pitted and 

coarsely chopped 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil. 
Drop the cauliflower into the boiling water 
and cook until the florets offer little resis- 
tance when pierced with the tip of a knife, 
3 to 4 min. (Don't let the cauliflower be- 
come at all mushy.) With a slotted spoon 
or a skimmer, remove the cauliflower from 
the pot and drain it. Return the water to a 
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Toasted breadcrumbs add a crunchy 
finish to Gemelli with Cauliflower, Scal- 
lions & Green Olives. 

boil for cooking the pasta. When the cauli- 
flower is cool enough to handle, cut the 
florets into smaller pieces and set aside. 
In a large skillet, heat 2 Tbs. of the olive oil 
over medium-low heat. Add the garlic and 
scallion whites and cook until fragrant 
but not browned, about 5 min. Add the 
pepper flakes and anchovies, crushing 
them with a wooden spoon, and cook for 
another 1 to 2 min. Remove the skillet 
from the heat while you cook the pasta. 
Just before the pasta is done, return the 
skillet to medium-high heat and add the 
cauliflower and half of the breadcrumbs. 
Cook, tossing once or twice, until heated 
through. When the pasta is just tender, 
reserve 1 cup of pasta cooking water and 
then drain the pasta, leaving drops of 
water clinging to it. Add the pasta and a 
V2 cup of the reserved pasta cooking 
water to the skillet, using more or less as 
needed. Stir in the olives and the scallion 
greens. Drizzle with the remaining olive 
oil to taste. Heat gently for a few minutes 
so that flavors meld. Taste for salt and 
pepper. Serve warm, passing the remain- 
ing breadcrumbs at the table. 

Fettuccine with Shrimp 
& Garlic 

I drizzle on a bit of extra-virgin olive oil to 
finish this pasta. Serves two generously. 

4 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil; more for 
finishing 

3 large cloves garlic, cut in very thin slices 
8 oz. medium shrimp, peeled and 

deveined, or large shrimp, halved 
Y2 tsp. grated orange zest 



Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Y2 cup dry white wine 

14 1 /2-oz. can whole tomatoes, drained and 

roughly chopped 
8 oz. dried fettuccine or spaghetti 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil 
for cooking the pasta. In a large skillet over 
low heat, combine the olive oil and garlic. 
Cook gently, stirring, until the garlic is just 
fragrant and beginning to turn golden, 2 to 

4 min.; don't let it brown or crisp. Add the 
shrimp and zest; season with salt and 
pepper. Raise the heat to medium high and 
sear the shrimp quickly just until they turn 
bright pink, about 1 min. on each side— 
they don't need to be cooked through at 
this point. Add the wine and let it simmer 
for 1 min. Stir in the tomatoes and cook 
until heated through. Set aside over very 
low heat if the pasta is not yet ready. 
Meanwhile, cook the pasta until just 
tender. Reserve V2 cup of the cooking 
water and then drain the pasta, leaving 
drops of water clinging to it. Add the pasta 
and half of the reserved cooking liquid to 
the skillet. Gently simmer for a few minutes 
so the flavors meld and the pasta can drink 
up the sauce. Stir in the parsley, taste for 
salt and pepper, and serve warm with a 
drizzle of extra-virgin olive oil. 



Penne with Sausage, 
Chard & Pine Nuts 

This simple recipe is a weeknight staple in 
our house. I vary the basic recipe by using 
escarole, Savoy cabbage, radicchio, or 
endive in place of the chard, and pancetta 
or smoked bacon in place of the sausage. 
Serves two generously. 

1 Tbs. olive oil; more as needed 
5 oz. sweet Italian sausage (about 

2 sausage links), casings removed, 

meat crumbled 
1 small red onion, chopped 

1 small bunch red, green, or yellow Swiss 
chard, tougher stems removed, leaves 
roughly chopped 

2 small cloves garlic, minced 
Pinch dried red pepper flakes 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
V2 cup chicken or vegetable stock or dry 

white wine 
8 oz. dried penne or fusilli 
1 Tbs. balsamic vinegar; more to taste 
1 A cup pine nuts, lightly toasted 
V4 cup grated Parmesan cheese 

Bring a large pot of salted water to a boil 
for cooking the pasta. Meanwhile, heat the 
oil in a large skillet over medium heat. Add 
the sausage; cook, breaking it up and stir- 
ring with a wooden spoon, until browned 
and cooked through, 7 to 1 min. With a 
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Penne with Sausage, Chard & Pine 
Nuts gets a flavor boost from a dash 
of balsamic vinegar added at the end 
of cooking. 

slotted spoon, remove the sausage and 
set aside. If the pan seems a bit dry, add 
enough oil so there's about 3 Tbs. fat in 
the pan. Return the pan to medium heat, 
add the onion, and cook until just tender, 
3 to 5 min., stirring and scraping up any 
browned bits with a wooden spoon. Add 
the chard, garlic, and pepper flakes, 
season with salt and pepper, and toss 
until the chard begins to sizzle, about 
1 min. Add the stock, cover, and simmer, 
stirring occasionally, until the chard is 
tender, 6 to 8 min. Meanwhile, cook the 
pasta until just tender. Reserve 1 cup of 
the pasta water and then drain the pasta, 
leaving drops of water clinging to it. Add 
the pasta and Va cup of the cooking water 
to the skillet, using more of the water if 
needed. Return the sausage to the pan 
and add the balsamic vinegar. Heat gently 
for a few minutes to let the flavors meld. 
Add the pine nuts and half of the Parme- 
san, and taste for salt and pepper. Add a 
bit more of the cooking water if the pan 
seems dry. Serve warm, passing the 
remaining Parmesan cheese at the table. 

Pasta Shells with Chicken, 
Mushrooms & Capers 

I prefer chicken thighs here because the 
flavor of the dark meat marries nicely with 
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the hearty, savory character of this dish, 
but if you prefer, substitute breast meat. 
Here's a great place to use good-quality 
salt-cured capers (soaked in water for 
1 5 minutes and rinsed) if you can find 
them. Serves two generously. 

Vi oz. dried porcini mushrooms, soaked in 
1 V4 cups warm water for 30 min. 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

4 oz. button mushrooms, wiped clean and 
sliced 

1 large shallot, thinly sliced 

1 clove garlic, minced 

1 V2 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 

3 A lb. skinless, boneless chicken thighs 

(3 to 4 thighs), cut into bite-size pieces 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
V2 cup dry white wine 
6 to 8 oz. dried pasta shells or fa rf a lie 
Splash of sherry vinegar 

2 Tbs. capers, rinsed 

Grated Romano cheese for serving 
(optional) 

Strain the porcini, reserving the soaking 
liquid. Squeeze them dry, chop them into 
small pieces, and set aside. Strain the 
soaking liquid though a fine sieve or a 



The deep, earthy quality in Pasta 
Shells with Chicken, Mushrooms 
& Capers comes from chicken 
thighs and dried porcini. 



coffee filter; set aside. Bring a large pot 
of salted water to a boil for cooking the 
pasta. Meanwhile, in a large skillet over 
medium-high heat, heat the oil and 2 Tbs. 
of the butter. Add the fresh mushrooms 
and cook briskly, stirring frequently, until 
lightly browned and most of their liquid has 
evaporated, about 5 min. Add the shallot, 
garlic, rosemary, and the drained, chopped 
porcini. Cook, stirring briskly, until the shal- 
lot is soft, about 4 min. Add the chicken 
pieces, season with salt and pepper, and 
cook for another 2 min. Pour in the wine 
and the reserved porcini soaking liquid; 
bring to a boil. Simmer uncovered until the 
chicken is tender and cooked through, 
about 1 2 min. Meanwhile, cook the pasta 
until just tender. Drain the pasta, leaving 
drops of water clinging to it, and add it to 
the skillet. Add the vinegar and capers; 
heat gently for a few minutes to let the 
pasta drink up the juices. Stir in the 
remaining 1 Tbs. butter and taste for salt 
and pepper. Serve warm with the grated 
Romano, if you like. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing editor for 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 






Salt Cod 
Classics 

Give salt cod a long soak and 
then use it as a base for classic 
Mediterranean dishes like fritters 
and Provengal brandade 



BY MARTHA ROSE SHULMAN 



Unless you were lucky enough to grow up im- 
mersed in a Mediterranean or Latin cuisine 
(or in New England) , you're probably wondering just 
exactly what salt cod is. I know I had never seen salt 
cod until I went to live in France. And it was only 
when I began cooking in Provence that I really 
learned anything about it, like the fact that it is, quite 
literally, fresh cod that has been cured — or pre- 
served — in salt and then dried. I learned that to en- 
joy salt cod, it must be thoroughly soaked to remove 
the salt. Best of all, I discovered that desalted salt 
cod actually has a more interesting flavor and tex- 
ture than fresh cod — almost like ham compared to 
fresh pork — and it's delicious paired with traditional 
Mediterranean flavors like garlic and olive oil. 

Salt cod first became popular before the days of 
ref rigeration in countries with Catholic traditions. 
It was often the only fish to be had during Lent, on 
Fridays, and at other times of fasting. But the love for 
traditional salt cod dishes — like the fritters and bran- 
dade (a puree of salt cod and potatoes) I've included 
here — has never died, and immigrants to the United 
States have kept demand for salt cod high here. 
Once I knew about salt cod, I discovered that it's 
available all over the U.S. in neighborhood mar- 
kets — and some large grocery stores — in Italian, 
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The best salt cod is creamy white and Soak the fish for 48 hours; it will feel After soaking, gently poach the salt 

cut into thick pieces. soft and pliable. cod to use in your recipe. 



Spanish, Greek, Portuguese, Cuban, and Caribbean 
communities. It's probably most widely available in 
New England, where it's traditional fare in coastal 
communities. Most of the salt cod sold here comes 
from Canada. Sometimes it's sold under different 
names: bacalhau (Portuguese), bacalla (Catalan), or 
bacalao (Basque). It's also easier to find around 
Christmas and Easter, when more of it is sold. 

Choose thick, creamy white pieces. At the 
store, look for uniform texture and color; avoid 
pieces with a yellowish tint. To my mind, the thicker 
the piece, the better. When pressed, the surface 
should be smooth. My favorite pieces are sometimes 
called "middles" or "loins": they're cut from the 
thickest part of the fish. A few bones may still cling to 
them, but they're easily removed after poaching. 

Most salt cod is sold skinless and boneless, which 
is easier to handle. Sometimes you'll see whole skin- 
less, boneless fillets in large crates. They will vary in 
thickness but are often better quality than the pieces 
sold in plastic bags. You'll also see salt cod packed in 
small wooden boxes. These contain folded fillets; 
some may be thin, but the quality should be fine. 

Before cooking, soak salt cod for 48 hours. Eat- 
ing salt cod that hasn't been properly desalted may 
be why some people think they don't like this fish. 
Some cooks tell you that 24 hours is sufficient, but 
too often, that's not enough. I prefer to desalt mine 
for 48 hours. Salt cod varies from piece to piece; the 
thickness of the fillet or steak and the salting and 
drying method at the source are all variables. To de- 
salt the cod, cut it into chunks, put them in a large 
bowl, and cover with water. Change the water at 
least four times a day over 48 hours. Although some 
say you needn't refrigerate the soaking fish, I usually 
do — if nothing else, to keep it away from my cat. To 
check that your fish is sufficiently desalted, taste a 
bit: it should be appealingly briny, but not salty. 



Cook salt cod before using it in other dishes. 

Gently poach the salt cod until it reaches a nice flaky 
consistency. If you boil it vigorously, it tends to 
toughen and get cottony. After cooking, flake the fish 
into pieces. Use your hands so you'll be able to detect 
any bones. Gently rub the fish between your first two 
fingers and thumb; it should fall apart into distinct, 
slippery flakes. Then proceed with your recipe. 



Proven£al Salt Cod & Potato Puree 
(Brandade with Potatoes) 

Brandade de morue is a voluptuous puree of salt cod 
enriched with milk and olive oil that's distinguished 
all over Provence by varying amounts of garlic. This 
recipe is a more modern version of brandade with 
mashed potatoes added to it. It can be served as an 
appetizer with crusty bread or as a side dish. Serves 
eight as a starter; four to six as a side dish. 

1 lb. salt cod, desalted (see soaking method in 
text at left) 

2 medium onions, quartered 

7 large cloves garlic (3 halved, 4 minced) 
2 bay leaves 

12 oz. waxy potatoes, peeled and quartered 
% cup milk 

% cup extra-virgin olive oil; more for drizzling 
% tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Oil a small (4-cup) gratin 
dish. In a medium saucepan, combine 2 qt. water with 



More salt cod recipes 

I f you want t o discover more ways t o use salt cod, 
check out Catalan Cuisine, by Colman Andrews; 
Simple French Food, by Richard Olney; and 
A Mediterranean Feast, by Clifford A. Wright. 
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the onions, the halved garlic, and bay leaves. Bring to 
a boil, reduce to a simmer, add the salt cod, and 
cover the pot tightly. Turn off the heat and let the fish 
sit in the water just until it can be pulled apart with a 
fork, 1 to 15 min. Remove the fish from the water 
and set the water aside for cooking the potatoes. 
When the fish is cool enough to handle, pick out any 
bones and remove any skin. Flake the fish by rubbing 
it between your fingers or using a fork or wooden 
spoon. Transfer to a food processor. 

Meanwhile, simmer the potatoes until very tender 
in the water in which you cooked the fish. Drain the 
potatoes and mash with a hand masher or ricer. Add 
Vz cup of the milk and Va cup of the olive oil to the 
potatoes and combine well. Set aside. 

In a saucepan, heat another Va cup of the oil over 
medium low and add the minced garlic. The instant the 
garlic begins to sizzle, remove the pan from the heat. 
Add the garlic and oil, along with the salt, to the salt 
cod in the processor. Combine the remaining V3 cup 
milk and Va cup oil. Turn on the processor and add the 
milk and olive oil mixture in a slow stream. Continue to 
process until the mixture is fluffy. Add the salt cod 
puree to the potato mixture and fold to combine well. 
Season with pepper. Spoon the mixture into the gratin 
dish, drizzle with 1 to 2 Tbs. olive oil, and bake until 
the top begins to brown, 20 to 25 min. Serve hot. 

Salt Cod Fritters 

Wherever a salt cod tradition exists, there is a version 
of a fritter, a croquette, or a codfish ball. The addition 
of a little mayonnaise for moisture and flavor gives 
these Mediterranean fritters a North American touch. 
Yields 10 fritters. 

1 lb. salt cod, desalted (see soaking method in 

text at far left) 
4 large eggs 

Va cup minced fresh flat-leaf parsley 

1 large clove garlic, minced 

1 Tbs. finely chopped onion 

1 tsp. crushed cumin seeds 

4 Tbs. mayonnaise 

Pinch cayenne 

Va tsp. salt 

Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
IV2 cups dried breadcrumbs 
All-purpose flour for dredging 
8 to 9 cups canola oil (or enough to measure 4 to 
5 inches deep in the pot) for deep-frying 

Bring a large pot of water to a boil and then reduce 
the heat so that the water is simmering. Add the salt 
cod and cover tightly. Turn off the heat and let the cod 
sit until the fish can be pulled apart with a fork or your 
fingers but is still moist, 1 to 15 min. Remove the 
fish from the water. When cool enough to handle, 
remove any bones and break up the fish. 

Put the fish in a food processor and process until 
uniformly mashed. Add 2 of the eggs and process 
until well incorporated and the mixture is fluffy. Trans- 
fer the mixture to a bowl and stir in the parsley, garlic, 
onion, cumin seeds, mayonnaise, cayenne, salt, and 
pepper. Gradually add V3 to V2 cup of the bread- 
crumbs and mix them in; stop adding when the mix- 
ture is stiff. 




Shape the frit- 
ters like hockey 
pucks and then 
dredge them in 
flour and dip into 
beaten eggs. 



Coat the flour 
and egg-dipped 
fritter with 
breadcrumbs 

and refrigerate 
for 30 minutes. 



Moisten your hands and shape the fish mixture into 
small disks (like hockey pucks) about 2V2 inches wide 
and 1 inch thick. In a bowl, beat the remaining 2 eggs; 
put the flour on one piece of waxed paper and the 
remaining breadcrumbs on another. Dredge the disks 
in the flour, dip in the beaten egg, and roll in the bread- 
crumbs. Set on a plate and refrigerate for 30 min. 

Heat the oil in a deep-fryer or a deep stockpot to 
375°F. Deep-fry the fritters, a few at a time, until deep 
golden brown, 2 to 3 min. Bring the oil back to 375°F 
before frying each batch. (If the oil is too hot, the frit- 
ters will darken very quickly without getting quite hot 
enough all the way through; if too cool, they'll absorb 
too much oil.) Drain the fritters on paper towels. Serve 
with tomato sauce, mayonnaise, or a'foli, if you like. 

Martha Rose Shulman is the author of Mediterranean 
Light, Provencal Light, The Vegetarian Feast, and 
many other cookbooks. She lives in Los Angeles. ♦ 



Pay attention 
to temperature 

when frying so 
your fritters will 
be crisp and 
golden outside, 
moist inside. 
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For Slow- Cooked 
Flavor in a Hurry, 




Every pressure-cooker enthusiast 
has a story of the time she first real- 
ized the potential of these pots. Mine 
came one wet February evening after a 
particularly harrowing commute on icy 
New England roads. When I finally got 
home — exhausted, starving, and in no 
mood to cook — what I craved was a bowl 
of chili. Canned or take -out chili wouldn't 
do. I needed long-braised cubes of pork 
shoulder in a rich, red chile sauce, the 
kind of stew that requires hours of slow 
simmering. In desperation, I pulled out my 
near-forgotten pressure cooker, and half 
an hour later, I sat down to dinner. 

The chili I made that night stays in my 
memory. It was rich and full-bodied, with 
pork that fell into pieces at the slightest 
urging of my fork. I realized then that the 
slow- cooking stews and braises I love so 
much could be made on short notice 
any night of the week, and my pressure 
cooker has played a vital role in my 
kitchen ever since. 

No more rattling time bombs 

It doesn't take a physics degree to under- 
stand how pressure cookers work. The 
lid, which is fitted with a rubber gasket, 
forms an airtight seal once it's locked into 
position. As the contents of the pot heat 
up, steam gets trapped and pressure 
builds. At 1 5 pounds of pressure (the typ- 
ical "high pressure" setting on a cooker) , 
water boils at 250°F, almost 40°F higher 
than in conventional pots. The high 
pressure and temperature break down 
food fibers more quickly, shortening 
cooking time dramatically. 

The pressure cookers you'll find in 
stores today are a far cry from their prede- 
cessors, which were thin-bottomed alu- 
minum pots with jiggling steam regulators 
that often clogged, resulting in an occa- 
sional lid flying off. The new "second- 
generation" cookers have locking lids that 
prevent pressure from building if the pots 
aren't properly sealed and safety valves 
that release steam if the pressure gets too 
high, making those legendary (and per- 
haps apocryphal) kitchen mishaps a thing 
of the past. They're also quieter. A gentle 
hissing is the only sound you'll hear from 
these contemporary cookers. 

In more than ten years of using my 
pressure cooker, and while testing several 



Rich, full- 
bodied chili in 
30 minutes? 
Artichokes 

in 10? 
You can do it 
with a 
pressure 
cooker 

BY JAN NEWBERRY 



models for this story, I've never had a lid 
fly off or felt I had a time bomb ticking on 
my stove. Do use common sense, though. 
Never leave the house with a pressure 
cooker on the stove or leave one unat- 
tended for too long. It won't blow up, but 
steam will be released through the safety 
valves and the pot could cook dry. 

Best for foods that like slow 
cooking and moist heat 

Pressure-cooker manufacturers might like 
you to believe that their products are ideal 
for cooking everything f rom adzuki beans 
to zucchini, but that's not quite the case — 
quick-cooking foods like fish and tender 
vegetables are better prepared by other 
methods, in my opinion. Generally, pres- 
sure cookers perform best with foods that 
benefit from long, slow cooking and moist 
heat. My cooker springs to mind when- 
ever I'm cooking the following: 

♦ Unsoaked dried beans, which get 
plump and tender in less than 30 min- 
utes. Presoaked beans cook even faster. 

♦ Tough, flavorful cuts of meats, such 
as short ribs, pork shoulder, or veal 
shank, which require long cooking 
to get tender. My pressure cooker pro- 
duces an awesome osso buco in less than 
30 minutes. 



♦ Soups, stews, stocks, and long- 
cooking sauces like marinara or ragu, 
which develop deep flavor in 20 minutes 
or less. Because the pressure cooker is 
so efficient at extracting flavor and gela- 
tin from meat bones, making homemade 
meat or chicken broth doesn't have to 
be an all-day affair. 

♦ Grains, such as wheatberries and 
brown rice, which cook in just 20 min- 
utes compared to the usual 45. Many 
pressure-cooker aficionados rave about 
fast, no-stir risotto (though I think that 
pressure -cooked risotto doesn't have the 
same complexity of flavor that comes 
from reducing the stock and stirring the 
rice constantly; decide for yourself — try 
the risotto recipe on p. 67) . 

Some manufacturers caution that 
grains may foam up and clog the steam 
vents. To prevent this, add a tablespoon 
of oil or butter per cup of dry grain and fill 
the cooker just to the halfway mark. 

♦ Sturdy vegetables, such as potatoes, 
beets, and hardy greens. In ten minutes 
of high pressure, artichokes steam to an 
even doneness and potatoes cook to per- 
fection. Whenever I'm making potato 
salad, grilled potatoes, or any dish that 
calls for boiled potatoes, I steam the 
spuds in my pressure cooker. Any greens 
that I'd normally braise, such as kale, 
collards, or mustard greens, break down 
to a tender side dish in just two minutes. 

As with any new piece of cooking 
equipment, you need to use the cooker a 
few times to get comfortable with it. Once 
you make a dish that you like, use that as a 
starting point for similar dishes. Eventu- 
ally, you'll be able to pull together a dish 
using a loose recipe in your head. Here's a 
generalized formula for a richly flavored 
pressure-cooked soup or stew; it's easily 
varied depending on what's on hand. This 
dish has four very flexible components: 

♦ 2 to 3 pounds meat or poultry — try 
chicken parts, pork sausage, or beef or 
lamb shanks; 

♦ 2 to 3 pounds vegetables — try pota- 
toes, carrots, turnips, parsnips, mush- 
rooms, even hardy greens; 

♦ 1 to 2 cups dried beans or rice — you 
might want to start with lentils, chick- 
peas, white beans, or white rice; 

♦ aromatic flavorings and spices — 
garlic cloves, peppercorns, a bay leaf, a 
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Features to consider before purchasing 




Size and materials 




Multiple pressure settings 





Two handles 



Trivets and steaming baskets 



Quick release of pressure 



quartered onion or leek, fresh herbs, 
and citrus zest all add lots of flavor. 

Start by heating oil in the cooker and 
browning the meat or chicken. Add the 
vegetables (if necessary, peeled and cut in 
large chunks), stir in the beans or rice, 
and add any aromatic flavorings plus salt. 
Pour in water or, if you want, stock. If 
you're aiming for a soup, add more liquid; 
for a thicker stew, add less (do be sure to 
add the minimum amount your pressure 
cooker requires). Lock on the lid, bring 
the pot up to high pressure, and cook for 
10 to 25 minutes, calculating the cook- 
ing time based on the longest- cooking in- 
gredient, usually the beans; check the 
cooker s manual for guidelines. 

If you like the notion of using a pres- 
sure cooker but hesitate to start without a 
firm recipe, you'll find plenty of help in 
the bookstore. Here are a few suggestions: 
♦ Express Cooking, by Barry Bluestein & 
Kevin Morrissey (HP Books) ; 



♦ Pressure Cooking for Everyone, by Rick 
Rodgers & Arlene Ward (Chronicle) ; 

♦ The Pressured Cook, Cooking Under 
Pressure, and Great Vegetarian Cooking 
Under Pressure, by Lorna Sass (all from 
William Morrow) . 

What to look for 
in a pressure cooker 

For this article, I tried many different 
styles and brands of pressure cooker with 
prices ranging f rom about $80 for a basic 
4-quart pot with one pressure setting and 
no steaming basket, up to $160 for a 7- 
quart pot with all the fixings (see Sources, 
p. 80, for some major brands). They all 
worked well and consistently. Here are 
some things to consider when shopping. 

Size and material. A 4-quart pot is 
compact, manageable, and perfectly ade- 
quate for a small family, but if I owned just 
one pressure cooker, I'd probably stick to 
a more versatile 6-quart, which is just 



right for big batches of chili or marinara, 
for parties, and for bulky globe artichokes. 
Keep in mind that you can't fill the cooker 
to capacity; usually the maximum fill line 
is one-half to two-thirds of the way up the 
side. As for material, I'd keep to stainless- 
steel cookers rather than aluminum. 

A new design in cookers that I like is a 
pressure fry pan. Its shallow sides make 
it easy to brown meat, which can be awk- 
ward in the larger, deeper pots. It's per- 
fect for pressure -braising a couple of pork 
chops or for making a quick batch of 
jambalaya. If I were buying a second pres- 
sure cooker, this would be it. 

Quick release of pressure. I appreci- 
ate this feature, which lets steam escape 
rapidly so the pressure drops fast and food 
doesn't overcook. Some are as simple as 
pushing a button or flipping a lever, while 
others require that you hold the valve 
down with either a fingertip or a long- 
handled spoon or spatula until all the 
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pressure has been released. Without this 
feature, you must move the cooker to a 
sink and let cold water wash down one 
side to get the pressure to drop quickly. 

Multiple and preset pressure levels. 
Most new pressure cookers give you a 
visual clue as to when high pressure has 
been reached — usually it's a button that 
pops up — but some models do more than 
that. I like those that let me set the pres- 
sure level in advance by turning a dial to 
the desired setting. Mostly, I cook on high 
pressure, but I sometimes use the lower 
setting for tender foods. 

Two handles. I prefer models with a 
place to grip the pot on both sides, rather 
than by a single long handle, simply be- 
cause they're easier to carry to the sink 
to release pressure. Before choosing a 
cooker, practice locking and opening the 
lid on various models; some are more of 
a struggle than others. 



Trivets and steaming baskets. These 
are handy for steaming vegetables or 
for keeping custard ramekins or cheese- 
cakes above the water and removing 
them from the pan. (Yes, you can cook a 
cheesecake in a pressure cooker!) 

A lid for conventional cooking. 
Pressure cookers can do double duty as a 
regular pot. Their heavyweight bases dis- 
tribute heat evenly and keep foods from 
burning and sticking. Some models made 
by Kuhn Rikon include a conventional 
lid to use when the pot isn't under pres- 
sure — a nice extra. 

A good manual. While the new crop 
of pressure cookers have fewer parts and 
are fairly intuitive to use, a clearly written 
manual will help you learn the particu- 
lars. Just as important, it should list ball- 
park cooking times for nearly any food 
you might want to cook under pressure. 
Once you make your favorite chili in the 



pressure cooker a few times, you'll be a 
pro, but until then, having some guide- 
lines will eliminate a lot of guesswork. 

Jan Newberry is the food and wine editor 
o/San Francisco magazine. ♦ 



Risotto Under Pressure 

"This speedy recipe is one of my 
favorites for the pressure cooker," 
says Abigail Johnson Dodge, Fine 
Cooking's test kitchen director. "In 
less than ten minutes I've got a great 
side dish for grilled chicken or pork. To 
make it into a main dish, I add leftover 
vegetables like mushrooms, broccoli, 
or peas, along with some chopped 
prosciutto." Serves three to four as 
a side dish; two as a main dish. 

3 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 large shallot, minced 
Pinch saffron (optional) 
% cup arborio rice 

2 cups chicken stock (or 1% cups 
stock plus Va cup white wine) 

2 Tbs. chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
2 Tbs. freshly grated Parmesan 

cheese; more to taste 
Salt and freshly ground pepper to 

taste 

Heat 2 Tbs. of the butter in a 4-qt. 
or larger pressure cooker over 
medium heat. Add the shallot and 
cook, stirring often, until soft, 4 to 
5 min. Add the saffron, if using, and 
cook 1 min. Add the rice and stir until 
the grains are well coated with the 
melted butter. Add the chicken stock 
(or wine and stock) and lock the lid in 
place. Increase the heat to high until 
the cooker reaches high pressure. 
Reduce the heat as necessary to 
maintain the high pressure setting 
and cook for 6 min. 

Remove the pot from the heat and 
immediately release all the pressure 
(either using a quick-release feature 
or by running the pot under cold 
water, keeping the steam vent tilted 
away from you). Unlock and remove 
the lid and check the consistency 
of the rice and the amount of liquid. 
If need be, pop the pan (uncovered) 
back on medium-high heat and cook, 
stirring, until the rice is a/ dente and 
the risotto is silky and creamy, not 
soupy. Remove from the heat and stir 
in the remaining 1 Tbs. butter, the 
parsley, Parmesan, salt, and pepper. 
Serve immediately. 



Tips for better pressure cooking 



♦ Choose recipes that 
combine most of the ingre- 
dients at the start of cook- 
ing or else at the end. It's 
simply not practical to re- 
lease the pressure, add 
more ingredients, and then 
bring the pot back up to 
pressure again. 

♦ Depending on the type 
and amount of food, it can 
take from 30 seconds up 
to 20 minutes to reach full 
pressure. To speed things 
up, heat liquids before 
adding them to the pot. In- 
terestingly, the amount of 
food in the pot has no 
bearing on the cooking 
time; ten potatoes cook as 
quickly as one. 

♦ High pressure is fine for 
most foods, but use low 
pressure for tender food, 
such as chicken breasts, 
so they're less likely to 
overcook. Start timing the 
cooking from the moment 
pressure is reached. 

♦ Once the pot reaches 



full pressure, reduce the 
heat to maintain a con- 
stant pressure. For electric 
stoves, it's helpful to set 
one burner to high and a 
second one to a lower 
heat. Bring the cooker up 
to pressure on the high- 
heat burner and then move 
it to the second burner for 
the rest of cooking. 

♦ The cooking time for 
most foods in a pressure 
cooker is one-quarter to 
one-third of the time it 
would take by conven- 
tional methods. When try- 
ing a new food or recipe, 
consult the manual for a 
recommended cooking 
time, or compare your 
recipe to a similar one. 

♦ Since no liquid is lost 
when using a pressure 
cooker, it's a good idea to 
reduce the amount of liq- 
uid a conventional recipe 
calls for by about 20%. 

♦ For foods that overcook 
easily, like rice, use the 



quick-release feature or 
move the cooker to a sink, 
tilt the pot slightly, and let 
cold water wash down 
one side, away from the 
vents or regulator. 

♦ When cooking beans, 
potatoes, or other foods 
with skins you want to 
keep intact, use the 
natural-release method 
(take the pot off the heat 
so the pressure drops 
gradually). Use it also for 
beef, which toughens 
when pressure is released 
too quickly, and for 
cheesecakes. 

♦ In a pressure cooker, 
liquid doesn't evaporate 
as food cooks, and that 
trapped steam can dilute 
flavor. To correct this, re- 
lease the pressure a bit 
early and let the dish sim- 
mer uncovered over low 
heat. You can also stir in 
fresh herbs or other sea- 
sonings at this point to 
boost flavor. 
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A drizzle of chocolate gives these nutty, 
chewy Florentines some extra pizzazz. 



Cookies 



That Look As Great 

As They Taste 
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A pastry tube with a star tip gives a festive 
shape to Orange Cream Stars. 



BY MELISSA MURPHY HAGENBART 



One of my favorite things to do come holiday 
time is to bake for friends and family. This 
usually involves a couple of pies, a rich chocolate 
torte, a few sweet breads, and always dozens of 
Christmas cookies. 

What makes Christmas cookies different from 
ordinary cookies? I think it's the extra care put into 
making them look beautiful. As good as chocolate 
chip and oatmeal cookies can be, around this time of 
year you want to make, give, and serve cookies that 
not only taste fabulous but also look fabulous. 

There are many ways to make cookies look 
beautiful. The first thing that comes to mind is icing 
them with tinted royal icing. But I draw the line at 
making really heavily iced cookies — they make 



lovely decorations but are awful to eat. (I also sub- 
stitute lemon juice for the water in my royal icing 
to give it a better flavor.) Another flavorful way I 
add color to cookies is by using jams and jellies to 
give them a jewel-like look. I like raspberry jam for 
my Linzer cookies, but I use all kinds of colorful jams 
to give sandwiched sugar cookie cut-outs a stained- 
glass effect. 

But pretty doesn't always mean color. My orange 
stars look elegant because I pipe the dough. To dress 
up Florentine cookies — a sugar cookie layer topped 
with caramel and nuts — I cut them carefully and 
precisely into diamond shapes and then drizzle them 
with chocolate. Gilding the lily? Maybe. But you 
have to admit they're gorgeous. 

Throughout the recipes and in the photos and 
captions, I offer tips on making Christmas cookies 
look their best. Here are some other considerations: 
♦ If you're rolling cookies, be sure to roll them 
evenly. A larger rolling pin helps keep the pressure 
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Melissa uses an 
offset spatula to 
evenly spread 
the caramel-nut 
mixture onto the 
cookie base. Be- 
cause the mixture 
is very hot, keep 
your hands away 
— as tempting as 
it might be to 
take a taste. 



even, giving you the same thickness throughout 
the dough. 

♦ Flour the counter generously when rolling 

cookies. This will keep the dough from sticking and 
ripping. Flour the cookie cutters periodically, too, 
but be sure to dust off excess flour before baking. 

♦ Keep the dough cool to keep the cookies' shape. 
Also, use a spatula to lift rolled cookies onto the 
baking sheet without distorting their shape. 

♦ Let cookies cool on the baking sheet. Hot cook- 
ies can bend or warp. 

♦ Use a toothpick or a small paintbrush to add 
food coloring to small batches of royal icing. A 
little color goes a long way. 

♦ When piping a design, practice on parchment 

before moving to the cookies. 

♦ Top icing with sprinkles, candies, or dragees 
while the icing is still very wet so as not to crack 
the finished surface. 

♦ Take your time. Haste makes for messy results. 

Finally, the right equipment goes a long way to- 
ward giving you beautiful results. I already men- 
tioned a large rolling pin. A large offset spatula makes 




Careful scoring keeps the cookie crust intact. 

First, use a large serrated knife to cut through just 
the cookie layer. 




Next, use a large chef's knife and a good 
amount of pressure to cut through the nut 
topping. The cookies cut best at room temperature. 



it easier to spread the filling for the Florentines, 
while a tiny offset spatula can come in handy when 
icing. It's convenient to have a lot of pastry bags as 
well as couplers, which let you change colors and 
tips easily. Heavy-duty baking sheets — I like double- 
thick aluminum pans — will bake the cookies evenly. 
Half sheet pans are what I use at home, and what the 
Florentines require (for these, you'll also need a 
candy thermometer) . Cookie cutters are always fun 
to collect and buy; look for sturdy ones on the larger 
size without two many narrow points, which tend to 
break off. For sources for all of these items, as well as 
the food coloring I use, see Sources, p. 80. 
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Chocolate Drizzled Florentines 

For best results, you'll need a candy thermometer for 
this recipe. Chopped candied citrus peel is an excel- 
lent addition. To make candied citrus peel, simmer 
orange zest in a sugar syrup until tender and let cool. 
Yields about sixty 1 1 /4~inch diamond-shaped cookies. 

1 recipe Sugar Cookie dough (see p. 72) 
1% cups sugar 

2 Tbs. light corn syrup 
% cup water 

7 oz. (14Tbs.)unsalted butter 
% cup honey 

1 cup heavy cream 

2 tsp. freshly grated orange zest 

17 oz. (4 cups) sliced blanched almonds, lightly toasted 

% cup chopped candied citrus peel (optional) 

6 oz. semisweet chocolate, melted and kept warm 

Lightly grease a half sheet pan (a sided pan that meas- 
ures 1 1 1 /2x1 6V2 inches). Line the pan with parchment. 

Roll the chilled sugar cookie dough between two 
pieces of parchment into a rectangle until it's between 
Ve and Va inch thick. Remove the top piece of parch- 
ment and flip the dough into the prepared half sheet 
pan so that it fits along the bottom and up the sides 
completely. If the dough cracks a bit, just press it back 
together. Press it into the sides of the pan; don't leave 
any gaps. Cut off any excess dough by running a roll- 
ing pin along the edges of the pan. Chill until firm. 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Line the dough with foil 
or parchment and weight it with dried beans or pie 
weights. Bake until the edgesare golden, about 
20 min. Remove the weights and the foil or parch- 
ment and continue to bake until completely set, about 
another 1 min. Let cool before filling. 

In a large heavy-based saucepan, combine the 
sugar, corn syrup, and water and bring to a boil. 
Cook until the mixture becomes amber in color (ap- 
proximately 350° to 360°F on a candy thermometer). 
Immediately remove from the heat. Carefully add the 
butter and honey, return to the heat, and stir until dis- 
solved. Bring the mixture back to a boil and carefully 
add the heavy cream and zest (the mixture will bubble 
up and may splatter). Boil the mixture until it reaches 
250°F on a candy thermometer. Remove from the 
heat and stir in the almonds (and candied citrus peel, 
if using). Quickly pour the mixture into the baked 
sugar cookie shell before it cools. Spread the nut 
mixture evenly with a lightly greased spatula. 

Bake until the topping begins to bubble, 1 8 to 
20 min. Let cool completely in the pan. Cut along the 
edge of the pan to loosen the edges. Turn the Floren- 
tines out, upside down, onto a clean cutting surface. 
Line two clean baking sheets with parchment. 

To cut through these thick, chewy cookies without 
cracking the crust, slice them in two stages. First, 
score the ragged edges of the cookie crust with a 
bread knife, cutting through the crust completely (see 
the photo above left). With a large chef's knife, cut 
through the filling to cut off the ragged edges com- 
pletely. Next, score 1 1 /4-inch-wide horizontal bands 
top to bottom (again deeply, through the crust but 
not through the filling). To make the diamonds, score 



1 1 /4-inch strips starting at the top left corner and divid- 
ing that corner into two 45° angles. Continue scoring 
at this width and this angle until all the cookies are 
scored. Follow the scoring lines with the chef's knife, 
using steady force to cut through the thick nut filling. 

Turn each Florentine over and set on the clean 
sheet pans. Fill a pastry bag with a tiny tip, a heavy 
plastic bag with a corner cut off, or a paper cone with 
the melted chocolate (or use a fork dipped in the choc- 
olate) and drizzle it on the diamonds. The cookies are 
best at room temperature but can be refrigerated if the 
kitchen is too warm for the chocolate to set. 

Orange Cream Stars 

The cookies can be made ahead and frozen. The 
orange cream may be refrigerated for several days; 
soften it at room temperature before using it. Yields 
72 cookies to make 36 sandwiches. 

FOR THE COOKIES: 

3 oz. cream cheese, softened 

8 oz. (16 Tbs. or 2 sticks) unsalted butter, softened 
1 cup sugar 

1 Tbs. freshly grated orange zest 

1 large egg yolk 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

12 oz. (2% cups) all-purpose flour 

FOR THE ORANGE CREAM FILLING: 

4 oz. (8 Tbs. or 1 stick) unsalted butter, softened 
V2 cup confectioners' sugar; more for dusting 

1 Tbs. freshly grated orange zest 

2 tsp. Orange juice (Continued) 



Shaping and filling with a bag 




Cookies look especially pretty when 

piped. Keep the pastry bag straight up You can spoon on the filling, 

and down and give the bag a twist as but piping is more efficient. 

you finish. Put your free hand down on Line up each cookie with its 

the parchment to keep it from lifting closest match for the best-looking 

right along with the pastry bag. sandwiches. 
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Decorating with a piping bag 

1 




Having several colors at the ready 
makes piping easier. When the icings 
aren't in use, stand them upright in a 
container lined with a crumpled wet 
paper towel so that the tips don't dry 
out and get clogged. 



"Flooding" fills a large area 
quickly. Before flooding, 
outline the area with royal icing 
at piping consistency. Let dry 
and then fill with thinner royal 
icing. Use a small offset spatula 
to smooth it, if necessary. 




Keep a steady hand and take your 
time when piping. Before starting a 
new color, check the bag for air bubbles 
by squeezing a small amount in a bowl. 



For melted chocolate, a 
paper cone works just as 
well as a pastry bag. (Fork 
tines dipped in chocolate also 
drizzle well.) The author likes 
to bring the tip far to the right 
and left of the cookie so the 
chocolate drizzles onto the side 
of the cookie as well. 



Heat the oven to 350°F. Line several baking sheets 
with parchment. Dab a few drops of water between 
the pan and the paper to help keep the paper on the 
baking sheet as you pipe the cookies. 

To make the cookies— In a large bowl, beat to- 
gether the cream cheese, butter, sugar, orange zest, 
egg yolk, and vanilla with an electric mixer until fluffy, 
about 4 min. Gradually mix in the flour. 

Fill a large pastry bag fitted with a 1 /2-inch star tip 
about two-thirds of the way full. Twist the opening 
closed and squeeze out generous 1 1 /2-inch stars, 
spacing them about 1 Vi inches apart on the prepared 
sheets. To get the best shapes, hold the bag straight 
up and down with the edge of the tip just barely 
touching the baking sheet. Squeeze the bag firmly 
until the shape is as wide as you like. Stop squeezing 
and push the tip down slightly. Give the tip a slight 
twist as you pull it up and away. 

Bake the cookies until the edges just begin to 
brown, about 20 min. Set the baking sheet on a rack 
until the cookies are cool enough to remove with a 
spatula without distorting their shape. 

To assemble the cookies — Beat the filling ingre- 
dients together until smooth, about 5 min. Line half of 
the cookies upside down on a piece of parchment. Fit 
a pastry bag with a Vb-inch plain tip and fill it with the 
orange cream. Pipe approximately Vi tsp. filling onto 
each cookie base. Place another cookie, right side up, 
sandwich style, on top. Press down lightly to adhere. 
Refrigerate until set. Dust the cookies lightly with con- 
fectioners' sugar before serving. 

Sugar Cookies 

This dough is not only great for cut-out cookies, it also 
acts as the delicious bottom layer of the Florentines. 
Yields 2 lb. 10 oz. dough, for about 42 three-inch 
cookies. 

14 oz. (28 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened 

1 Vi tsp. finely chopped lemon zest 

% cup sugar 

Y2 tsp. salt 

1 large egg 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 lb. 5 oz. (4% cups) all-purpose flour 

In the bowl of an electric mixer, combine the softened 
butter, zest, sugar, and salt and beat with the paddle 
until light and fluffy. Add the egg and beat it in well. In 
three additions, stir in the flour until blended. Spread 
the dough out, about an inch thick, on a sheet pan, 
cover with plastic wrap, and chill until firm. You can 
refrigerate the dough, wrapped well, for up to a week. 

When ready to roll, heat the oven to 350°F and line 
baking sheets with parchment. Allow the dough to 
soften slightly. You may find it easier to work with half 
of the dough, keeping the other half chilled; dough 
that's too warm won't hold its shape well. 

Generously flour your work surface. Roll the dough 
1 A inch thick. Dust off excess flour with a clean, dry 
pastry brush. Cut out the shapes you want, rerolling 
the scraps to make more cookies. Arrange the cook- 
ies 1 inch apart on the lined baking sheets. Bake until 
the edges turn golden, 1 5 to 20 min. Allow to cool on 
the baking sheet before transferring or decorating. 
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Hazelnut Linzer Thumbprints 

Yields about 4 dozen cookies. 

5 oz. (about 1 cup) hazelnuts, toasted and cooled 

10 oz. (2V4 cups) all-purpose flour 

V2 cup sugar 

1 tsp. baking powder 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
V4 tsp. salt 

8 oz. (16 Tbs. or 2 sticks) unsalted butter, 
cut into VHnch cubes and chilled 

2 large eggs, separated 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

1 Tbs. lemon zest 

1 cup raspberry preserves 

3V2 oz. (about % cup) hazelnuts, toasted and hand 

chopped medium-fine, for rolling 
Confectioners' sugar for dusting 

In a food processor, process the 5 oz. hazelnuts with 
V2 cup of the flour until fine-textured but not pow- 
dered. Add the remaining flour, sugar, baking powder, 
cinnamon, and salt. Pulse to combine. With your fin- 
gers, toss the butter in the flour to coat it, being care- 
ful to avoid the processor's blade. Pulse until the 
mixture looks like cornmeal. Add the 2 egg yolks (re- 
serve the whites), the vanilla, and the zest and pulse 
until the dough just begins to hold together. Cover the 
dough with plastic wrap and refrigerate until firm. 

Heat the oven to 350°R Line two baking sheets 
with parchment. 

Lightly beat the reserved egg whites. Shape the 
dough into 1-inch balls. Roll each ball in the beaten 
egg whites and then in the chopped 3V2 oz. hazelnuts 
(you may work with lightly floured hands if necessary). 
Arrange the balls 1 V2 inches apart on the lined baking 
sheets. Flatten them slightly with your palm. 



Press your thumb (floured if necessary) into the 
center of each cookie to create an indentation. If the 
dough splits apart, gently press it back together. Fill 
each cookie with about V2 tsp. of the preserves. 

Bake the cookies until lightly browned, about 
20 min. Let them cool on the baking sheets on a rack. 
When cool, lightly sift the confectioners' sugar over 
the cookies. Dip your finger in water and tap the 
center of each cookie so that the jam shines through 
the sugar. 

Royal Icing 

For more tips on icing, see the photos at far left. 
Yields 1 V2 cups. 

2 large egg whites 
V2 tsp. cream of tartar 

1 Tbs. fresh lemon juice or water; more as needed 
1 lb. confectioners' sugar; more as needed 

Combine all the ingredients in the bowl of an electric 
mixer on low speed until uniform, smooth, and stiff; 
you'll see it change from a grayish color to opaque 
white. Add more lemon juice or water a little at a time 
as needed to thin it. (Remember that liquid coloring will 
thin it further.) To test for the right texture for piping, a 
drizzled ribbon should disappear in 1 5 seconds; for 
flooding, the texture should be of newly melted choco- 
late. When adding food coloring, start with a drop or 
two and mix thoroughly after each addition. Store for 
up to two weeks, covered airtight in the refrigerator. 
Let soften and stir with a spoon before using. 

Melissa Murphy Hagenbart is the chef-owner of Sweet 
Melissa Patisserie in Brooklyn, New York. ♦ 



"When I make 
an assortment of 
cookies, I con- 
sider each one 
a little gift itself;* 
says Melissa. 
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Sorting out chocolate 



Whether you're bak 
ing the ultimate choc- 
olate cake or making a 
chocolate sauce this holiday 
season, chances are you'll 
have to make a decision 
aboutwhat kind of chocolate 
to use. But sorting out types 
of chocolate at the grocery 
store or gourmet shop can be 
confusing. Some are labeled 
"bittersweet" or "semisweet," 
and some are simply identi- 
fied by cocoa percentages. To 
understand chocolate labels, 
you need to know a few basic 
facts about how chocolate 
is made. 



All real chocolate comes 
from the cocoa bean, the 
fruit of a tropical tree, Theo- 
broma cacao. Much of the 
quality of the chocolate will 
depend on the origin and 
quality of the beans. 

To make chocolate, pro- 
cessors roast and shell the 
cocoa beans, leaving only the 
centers, called nibs. These 
nibs are then pulverized or 
ground into a smooth liquid 
that's called chocolate liquor 
(although it contains no al- 
cohol). When the chocolate 




iquor cools, it forms solid 
blocks. 

Chocolate liquor is the 
basis for all things chocolate. 

Pure chocolate liquor is very 
dark and bitter and has only 
two components — cocoa 
solids and cocoa butter. The 
solids give chocolate its 
characteristic dark, 
strong flavor, and 
'the cocoa butter 
translates to a 
smooth mouth feel. 

In its natural state, choco- 
late liquor contains a little 
more than half (50% to 58%) 
cocoa butter and the rest 
solids. Early on, producers 
learned that by increasing 
the cocoa butter, they could 
create chocolate with a bet- 
ter sheen and smoother tex- 
ture. So they developed a 
high-pressure filter process 
that breaks down chocolate 
liquor and separates the 
solids from the butter. They 
could then manipulate the 
chocolate to produce a range 
of styles. 

To create eating choco- 
late, sugar and flavorings 
are added to the cocoa butter 



and solids. While some sugar 
is needed to make pure choc- 
olate palatable, the best ex- 
amples contain a high per- 
centage of real chocolate and 
only small amounts of sugar 
or other additives. 

This last detail is perhaps 
the most confusing when it 
comes to deciphering choco- 
late labels. When manufac- 
turers list the percentage of 
chocolate on a label (a prac- 
tice common in Europe and 
gaining popularity here), 
they often use the terms "X% 
of cocoa solids" or "X% of 
cocoa." What they're actu- 
ally referring to is the total 
percentage by weight of cocoa 
solids and cocoa butter com- 
bined, in other words, the 
total percentage of ingredi- 
ents derived purely from the 
cocoa bean. The remaining 
weight of the chocolate will 
consist of sugar, lecithin (a 
soy-derived emulsifier), and 
typically vanilla. Lesser qual- 
ity chocolates also include 
other fats (like palm kernel 
oil) and flavorings. 

What these percentages 
don't tell you, however, is the 
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BAKING CHOCOLA 



A percentage label refers to the total amount of ingredients de- 
rived solely from the cocoa bean (cocoa solids and cocoa butter). 



Words like semisweet, bittersweet, and unsweetened indi- 
cate the minimum amounts (by law) of cocoa butter and solids. 
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Hungry 

for Great 
Seafood? 



Recipes, cooking 
techniques and 
the best selection 
of seafood on 
the web. 




Seafood you can't 
get anywhere else. 




Seafood 



com 



877-706-4022 
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' Visit us at N 

www.worIdofcheese.com 
or call 
800-980-9603 



Your best selection of farmstead 
cheeses online 

Mention this ad and get a 5% discount off 
your first order! 




For 50 Years FAMOUS MAYTAG BLUE CHEESE has 
been a cheese lover's delight. Today, each wheel is 
still made by hand and cave aged to perfection. 
Maytag Blue is recognized among the world's finest 
cheeses. And with the same dedication to quality we 
offer a variety of other fine cheeses. A great holiday 
gift! To order or for a Free Catalog: 1 -800-247-2458 
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Chef sChoice Tea Mate 

Professional Tea Maker 690 
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• Tea prepared by the classic British and 
Samovar methods for delicious, full 
flavor, superb aroma and brilliant color! 

• Automatically boils water, gently steams 
and unfolds leaves, preheats carafe, 
precisely times steeping cycle, blends 
and holds tea at the perfect serving 
temperature. 

• Recommended by leading tea experts! 

For information, call: 
(800) 342-3255 

© 1997 EdgeCraft Corporation, Avondale, PA 19311 
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/ Cynthia's 
* Chocolates, 



dimply chocolate. 
Simply divine. 

Our hand-dipped 
chocolate truffles are 
made to order and are 
shipped nationwide. 
Experience the difference! 



1-800-247-8413 
www.cynthiaschocolates.com 



what is this? 




get all the answers at: 




chefstore.com 

Culinary O u tfi tiers 

888 334 CHEF 
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A chocolate lexicon 



To make sense of the most 
common labels on chocolate, 
here is a brief lexicon. The 
minimum standards cited are 
those established by the FDA. 

♦ Unsweetened chocolate 
is the closest we can get in 
the marketplace to buying 
pure chocolate liquor since 

it contains nothing more than 
cocoa solids and cocoa 
butter. It can also be called 
chocolate, bitter chocolate, 
baking chocolate, and cooking 
chocolate. 

♦ Sweet chocolate is the 

most confusing category since 
it includes all dark chocolates 
that have any amount of sugar 
added. By law, sweet choc- 
olate must contain a minimum 
of 35% chocolate liquor, 
but most good-quality super- 
market and restaurant choc- 



olates have closer to 55%. 
On the top end, some dark 
chocolates have as much as 
70% or more. 

♦ Semisweet chocolate and 
bittersweet chocolate are 

both subcategories of sweet 
chocolate. While both must 
also contain a minimum of 
35% chocolate liquor, semi- 
sweet chocolate will contain 
less sugar than sweet choco- 
late, and bittersweet even less. 

♦ Couverture means cover- 
ing in French; it's a term used 
by professionals for a choco- 
late made with an exception- 
ally high percentage of cocoa 
butter. The high fat content 
means that the chocolate will 
melt very smoothly to create 
thin coatings that harden well. 

♦ Milk chocolate must con- 
tain a minimum of 10% real 



chocolate liquor (although 
some contain as much as 
40%) and 12% whole milk. 

♦ White chocolate isn't 
really chocolate since it 
contains no cocoa solids but 
only cocoa butter. Currently 
the FDA has no standards of 
labeling for white chocolate, 
but these are being devel- 
oped. In general, the best 
white chocolate will have a 
higher percentage of cocoa 
butter and lesser amounts 
of other fats. 

♦ German chocolate is a 

brand name for a sweet dark 
chocolate (sweeter than 
semisweet) that was devel- 
oped by Samuel German, 
an employee of the Bakers 
chocolate company. The 
eponymous cake was created 
in Dallas in the 1 950s. 



proportion of cocoa butter to 
cocoa solids. About the only 
way to figure out whether 
one chocolate has more co- 
coa butter than another is to 
compare the nutritional 
labels. As long as you're com- 
paring first-quality dark 
chocolates without any addi- 
tives, the one with a higher 
fat content will be the one 
with more cocoa butter. This 
will most likely be the more 
expensive of the two as well, 
since cocoa butter is more 
valuable than the solids for 
its texture and richness. Also, 
check the ingredient list 
while you're at it, because if 
the chocolate contains any 
dairy products or other types 
of fat, this will skew the fat 
percentage. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking. ♦ 



P. 0F Man" BY Michelangelo. 



"Ravina" cookware bvCPI 




Tin Art uf (fHikhif!. 



For information about our complete line of handcrafted Italian cookware and barware. 
call us toll free a* 877-646-0 967 or visit our website at wwwxpi-inc.net 
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TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE KNIVES 



Free brochure call 1-800-443-5512 
fax 1-888-284-7473 



HIDA TOOL CO. 
1333 SAN PABLO AVE. 
BERKELEY, CA 94702 
www.hidatool.com 



Great News! 



/-> fine 

Looking 

is now online. 



Come visit our 
web site. 



www.finecooking.com 
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><->i nne 

Cooking 



Hardbound editions are now available. 



/~>fine 

locking 

—2000— 



An ideal way to preserve your 
issues of Fine Cookingl 

You asked for a way to keep your copies of Fine Cooking 
in perfect condition — and here it is! Now you can 
order a new hardbound edition for 2000 — all six issues 
(#37-#42) — in a handsome volume that will last for 
years to come. Included is every issue in its original 
form, plus a comprehensive 8-page index to recipes, 
techniques, and ingredients. The durable cover with 
silver stamping makes it an elegant addition to your 
cookbook library. At only $32.95, this hardbound 
edition is also a great gift. 

DON'T FORGET TO ORDER YOUR 1999 EDITION TOO! 
BUT HURRY.. .QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED. 

Order both and get your Fine Cooking hardcover 
library off to a great start! 




4m * 



PROD ft 051002 (2000 EDITION) 
PROD ft 051001 (1999 EDITION) 
$32.95+3.95 P&H 

(CT residents add 6% sales tax, 
Canadian residents add 7% GST.) 



Enjoy over 700 
pages of the most 
in-depth cooking 
information 
available anywhere. 



1 

l 



Sear-Roasting for 
Crisp and Juicy Results 

Lder outs.de, moist and perfectly done .ns.de 



pig* j^£jj5$5l8 * ~ 



HOLIDAY 
GIFT! 



Call 1-800-888-8286 to order your copy today! 
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Food Science 



For great cakes, get the ratios right 



Have you ever wondered 
how a baker can create a 
cake recipe from scratch and 
know that it will work? Unlike 
a savory chef, who can often 
use intuition to design a suc- 
cessful dish, a baker must work 
within denned parameters to 
produce a cake that will rise, 
set, and taste the way she 
wants. Experienced cake bak- 
ers would never dream of try- 
ing to bake a cake without first 



"doing the math" to make sure 
that the ingredients are in bal- 
ance. Having the right propor- 
tions of flour, eggs, sugar, and 
fat makes all the difference. 

Flour and eggs for 
structure, fat and sugar 
for tenderness 

In cakes, the protein ingredi- 
ents, which are the flour and 
eggs, are the major structure- 
builders. They're essentially 
what holds the cake together. 
Fat and sugar do the opposite; 
they actually wreck or soften 
the cake's structure, providing 
tenderness and moisture. 

If you have too much of the 
structure-building flour and 
eggs, the cake will be tough 
and dry. If you have too much 
of the moistening, softening 
fats and sugars, the cake might 
not set. It could be a soupy mess 



or so tender that it falls apart. 

Bakers have formulas that 
balance these ingredients so 
their cakes have the strength 
to hold together but are still 
tender and moist. These for- 
mulas don't have to be fol- 
lowed deadon, but ifyou stray 
by more than about 20 per- 
cent, you may have problems. 

There are two sets of for- 
mulas: pound-cake (or lean- 
cake) formulas, which have 



less sugar than flour; and 
"high-ratio" formulas, which 
contain more sugar. The gen- 
eral rule is that high-ratio 
cakes require shortening, 
whose added emulsifiers help 
hold the cake together. You 
can, however, make successf ul 
high-ratio cakes with butter 
if you aerate the butter by 
creaming it and if you add 
emulsifiers in the form of egg 
yolks. Some bakers even make 
cakes with olive oil, which 
contains natural emulsifiers 
(mono- and diglycerides) . 

Here are the three formulas 
for the more popular, sweeter, 
high-ratio cakes: 



♦ The sugar should weigh 
the same as, or slightly more 
than, the flour. Remember 
that this is weight, not volume. 
A cup of sugar weighs about 
7 ounces, and a cup of all- 
purpose flour weighs about 
4V2 ounces. So, if we're build- 
ing a recipe with 1 cup sugar, 
we'll need about 1 Vl cups flour 
(about 6% ounces) . 

♦ The eggs should weigh 
about the same as, or slightly 
more than, the fat. One large 
egg (out of its shell) weighs 
about 1 3 /4 ounces. If our devel- 
oping recipe contains 4 ounces 
butter (or shortening), we 
could use two whole eggs 
{iVl ounces). This is a little 



under, but remember that 
these rules are flexible, and 
we're still within 20%. 

But eggs have two parts: 
whites, which dry out baked 
goods, and yolks, which make 
textures smooth and velvety. 
A yolk from a large egg weighs 
about 2 A ounce. One way to 
balance the eggs with the fat 
and to get a smoother cake is 
to add extra yolks. You could 
use one egg plus threeyolks for 
a total of about 3 3 /4 ounces. 
♦ The liquid (including the 
eggs) should weigh the same 
as, or more than, the sugar. 
Our recipe now has 7 ounces 
sugar and 3 1 /2 or 3 3 4 ounces 



eggs. To get the total amount 
of liquid to weigh more than 
the sugar, we could add 
4 ounces {Vl cup) of a liquid, 
like milk or buttermilk. 

Proper leavening is also 
critical. If a recipe is over- 
leavened, the bubbles will get 
toobig, float to the top, and. . . 
pop! There goes your leaven- 
ing, and here comes a heavy, 
dense cake. One teaspoon of 
baking powder for one cup 
of flour is the perf ect amount 
of leavening for most cake 
recipes. For baking soda 
(which is used if the recipe 
has a considerable amount 
of acidic ingredients; see Food 
Science in Fine Cooking #6), 



use l A teaspoon soda for each 
cup of flour. 

Finally, don't forget a little 
salt, about Vi teaspoon for a 
small cake like this. It's a major 
flavor enhancer. 

Once you have a working 
recipe, you can test it and start 
making adjustments to taste. I 
like baked goods very moist, so 
I would have started with one 
egg and three yolks. If I de- 
cided I wanted a moister cake, 
I could bump up the sugar, or I 
could replace some or all of 
the butter with oil. Oil coats 
flour proteins better than 
other fats and will make a 
more tender, moister product. 



Shirley O. Corriher, a con- 
tributing editor to Fine Cook- 
ing, wrote the award-winning 
Cook Wise (Morrow). ♦ 



eggs + liquid = sugar 



sugar = flour 

eggs = butter 
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KUHN RlKON 

safety lid lifter* 

leaves no sharp edges on can or lid 



Truffle oii s 

Growing Kits 
li Oft Baskets 

Mushroom SaUC6S 

Gourmet Mushroom 
Products 

P.O. BOX 515 FC - GRATON, CA 95444 
Orders (800) 789-9121 Fax: (707) 823-9091 

Visa - Discover - Master Card - American Express 

www.gmushrooms.com 
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dibruno.com 

"Treasure the Holidays" 

I 



i 



DiBruno Bros. House of Cheese: 

Browse our specialty shop and select 
from over 400 cheeses, olive oils, aged 
balsamic vinegar, gourmet meats, olives, 
pate, caviar, gourmet gifts, like our new 
gourmet treasure chests and cheeseboxes. 
Designer kitchenware 
and recipes too! 
Shop online or call for a free catalog. 

888-322-4337 
www.dibruno.com 
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For book and video discounts, 
join TauntonPlus FREE! 
Log on to 
www.tauntonplus.com 




TO PURCHASE CALL 1-800-859-6994 EXT* KCOC 



/* Web Site at www.ki hnrikc 
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Hands-On Training 




Accredited by the American 
Culinary Federation's 
Accrediting Commission 



Learn the Business 

frofessional 
Catering 

Earn your accredited associate 
degree in Professional Catering 
in only 18 months! At Sullivan 
College, we teach the skills 
necessary to succeed in today's 
highly competitive catering 
careers. s~* 11 T* j 1 

Call Today! 

800/844-1354 






Sullivan Colle ge 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 

www.sullivanjedu 
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Sources 




At the Market 

If you don't see 
plantains and baby 
bananas, at your market, 
you can try www.friedas.com or 
www.melissas.com. 

A Trio of Hors d'Oeuvres 

Good smoked trout is available 
in many grocery stores and 
specialty food shops. Or try 
ordering from www.ducktrap. 
com or www.deandeluca.com. 

Pressure Cookers 

Look for the new "second- 
generation" pressure cookers 
at kitchen shops and department 
stores. To learn more about 
a particular brand, 
contact the manu- 
Bh| facturer directly: 
Fagor: 800/207- 
0806 or www. 



V* i Ku 

800/61 



fagoramerica.com ; 
Kuhn Rikon: 
800/662-5882 or 
www.kuhnrikon.com; 
Magefesa: 888/787-9991 or 
www.magefesa.com; 
Presto: 800/877-0441 or 
www.gopresto.com; 
T-Fal: www.t-fai.com. 

Christmas Cookies 

For well-crafted yet inexpensive 
copper cookie cutters, check out 
Cookie Cutter Collectibles at 
www.coppercutters.com or 
800/71 1-8544. For Ateco food 
coloring and all sorts of baking 
supplies, call New York Cake & 
Baking at 800/942-2539 or visit 
the site at www.nycake.com. For 
all other cooking and baking 
supplies, check out Bridge 
Kitchenware, 21 2/688-4220 or 
www.bridgekitchenware.com. 



Reviews 

Cracking the Coconut: Classic 
Thai Home Cooking, by Su-Mei 
Yu; hardcover, 320 pp.; William 
Morrow, $30. 

Hot Sour Salty Sweet, by Jeffrey 
Alford & Naomi Duguid; hardcover, 
368 pp.; Artisan, $40. 
The New Book of Middle Eastern 
Food, by Claudia Roden; hard- 
cover, 544 pp.; Knopf, $35. 
Sephardic Flavors: Jewish 
Cooking of the Mediterranean, 
by Joyce Goldstein; hardcover, 
208 pp.; Chronicle, $35. 
From My Chateau Kitchen, by 
Anne Willan; hardcover, 304 pp.; 
Clarkson Potter, $45. 
The Essential Cuisines of Mex- 
ico, by Diana Kennedy; hardcover, 
504 pp.; Clarkson Potter, $35. 
Mexico, One Plate at a Time, 
by Rick Bayless; hardcover, 
320 pp.; Scribner, $35. 



Artisan Baking Across America, 

by Maggie Glezer; hardcover, 

256 pp.; Artisan, $40. 

Sweet Miniatures, by Flo Braker; 

softcover, 384 pp.; Chronicle, 

$22.95. 

Death by Chocolate Cakes, 

by Marcel Desaulniers; hardcover, 
224 pp.; William Morrow, $35. 
The Kid's Cookbook, by 
Abigail Johnson Dodge; spiral- 
bound hardcover, 1 28 pp.; Time- 
Life, $19.95. 

New England, by Molly Stevens; 
hardcover, 144 pp.; Time-Life, 
$22.95. 

Artisan Foods 

Todd Corayer's Block Island 
Beauties are marketed through 
American Mussel Harvesters, 
Inc., 323 Great Island Road, 
Narragansett, Rl 02882; 
401/789-1678. 



FALK CULINAIR 

Serious Cookware for Serious Cooks™ 



Arguably the world's finest cookware, Falk Copper Cookware 
from Belgium is now available at wholesale prices from 
the US distributor. To take advantage of this fantastic 
opportunity, please visit our website at: 



www.FalkCulinair.com 

No other cookware conducts heat more 
efficiently or evenly than Falk. 



Ergonomic cast iron 
handles for heat 
resistance and oven 
safety. 




Solid copper lined with stainless steel 
for superior conductivity and 
durability. 



Flared rims for easy 
pouring and added 
strength. 



Falk's exclusive brushed finish 
for easy cleanup. 
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1 1 h jl n n i v e rs a ry Cele b ra t i o n ! 



Boston Wine Expo 
January 20 & 21, 2001 
World Trade Center Boston 
and Seaport Hotel 



Celebrity Chef Cooking Demonstrations 

Sponsored in part by / fine 




/~> tine 

Cooking 

Seminar Series 

Featuring Oz Clarke 




• Over 450 
International & 
Domestic Wineries 



www.wjne-expos.com 
877-946-3976 
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The best grill 
for now until 
the end of 
time! 




1-800-214-4757 
www.parker-grill.com 
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Statement of Ownership, 
Management, and Circulation 

1. Publication title: Fine Cooking. 2. Publication no. 1072-5121. 
3. Filing date: September 1 , 2000. 4 . Issue frequency: Bimonthly. 
5. No. of issues published annually: 6. 6. Annual subscription price: 
$29.95. 7. Complete mailing address of known office of publication: 
63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, Fairfield County, CT 
06470-5506. 8. Complete mailing address of headquarters or gen- 
eral business office of publisher: 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 9. Publisher: Sarah Roman, 63 S. Main 
St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. Editor: Martha 
Holmberg, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470- 
5506. Managing Editor: Susie Middleton, 63 S. Main St., PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 10. Owner: The Taunton Press, 
Inc., 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470 5506. 
Stockholders owning or holding 1% or more of total amount of 
stock: Taunton, Inc., 63 S. Main St., PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 11. Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders: None. 1 2. Not applicable. 1 3. Publication title: Fine 
Cooking. 1 4. Issue date for circulation data below: August/Septem- 
ber 2000. 15. Extent and nature of circulation: 



Average no. coptes 




each is 
precedin 


sue during 
g 12 months 


of single issue publish** 
nearest to filling date 


A Total no. copies (net press run) 


330,091 


341,169 


8. Paid and/or requested circulation 






1. Sales through dealers and carriers 






street vendors, and counter sales 


85,647 


84,300 


2. Mail subscriptions 


108,128 


114,972 


C. Total paid and/or requested 






circulation 


1 93,775 


199,272 


D. Free distribution by mail (samples, 






complimentary, other free copes) 


7,452 


8,615 


E. Free distribution outside the mart 


1,585 


1,618 


F. Total free distribution 


9,038 


10,233 


G. Total distribution 


202,813 


209,505 


H. Copies not distributed 






1. Office use, leftovers, spoiled 


7,489 


6,785 


2. Return from news agents 


119,788 


1 24,879 


1. Total (sum of 1 5G, 15H 1 , 15H2} 


330,091 


341,169 


Percent paid and/or 






requested circulation 


95.5% 


95.1% 



1 6. This statement of ownership will be printed in the December 
2000/January 2001 issue of this publication. 1 7. 1 certify that all in- 
formation on this form is true and complete. I understand that any- 
one who furnishes false or misleading information on this form or 
who omits material or information requested on the form may be 
subject to criminal sanctions (including fines and imprisonment) 
and/or civil sanctions (including multiple damages and civil penal- 
ties). Signature: Sarah Roman, Publisher. 



The Bowl Mill Route 100 
Granville, Vermont 




Producing Vermont Hardwood Bowls 

juwe 1857 
internet address: www.bowlmill.com 
On-line Factory Tour 
On-line Secure Shopping 
FREE BROCHURE 
800-828-1005 
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^ tra tef' ee Special Offer ^ aZean 

'AH Natural Sampler'... Tasting is believing! 
You will receive a 6-8 oz stick of the following: Soppresata, Pepperoni 
Bciby Genoa, Abbme and our famous Soupy™ Mention code ANS-FC1 
Special introductory price... $ 38.00 with free shipping in V.S.A. 

Hand made jresb rope sausages & over 30 varieties of dry cured Sausage 
Imported cheeses, Gift baskets, Ofaes, Peppers, And so mud morel 

To Order or a Free Catalog 
1-800-42-SOVPY • www.soupy.com * soupy@edgenet.net 
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Keep your Fine Cooking 
back issues looking brand new. 




Store your treasured copies of Fine Cooking 
in slipcases for easy reference again and 
again! Bound in red and embossed in gold, 
each case holds more than a year's worth of 
Fine Cooking. Only $8.95 ($24.95 for 3, 
$49.95 for 6). 

Add $1.50 per case for P&H. Outside the U.S., add $3.50 each 
(U.S. funds only). CT residents add 6% sales tax. 

To place an order using your credit card, call 
1 -800-888-8286 or send your order 
and payment to: Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Taste the Diff erejice, 



Asopos Valley" Extra- Virgin 

Olive Oils 

Our family-owned company 
has one goal — to provide 
you with the highest quality, 
best tasting oils. We person- 
ally select all our oils from 
the Mediterranean Region. 
We offer 3 distinct styles: 
Village Style from Tunisia, 
a fruity olive taste; Early 
Harvest, green and peppery, 
from our family's village in 
the Asopos Valley, Greece; 
and Catalan., a rich and 
nutty taste from Spain. 

Order any Style, in a 16.9oz. 
bottle, or the Gift/Sampler 
Pack (a generous 5oz. bottle 
of each style) for $14.95 
plus $5.95 shipping. 



Visit our web site for great 
gift ideas. Our wood gift boxes 
can be shipped direct with a 
personalized gift card. 



Order now at: 
www. aso posva lltY.com, 
or call toll-free 
K888. 567. 1989 

cndcKHJOO 
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'...The Most Wonderful Sauce 
In the Whole World... '* 



Unbelievable 
Bar B Q Ribs 
& 

Bar B Q 
Shrimp 




A perfect dip for 
Kids & Adults 

Mix Cajun Power 
Garlic Sauce with 
Ketchup and watch 
your kids say Yummy! 

■ 

Easy, Delicious, 
Baked Chicken 
& Chicken Breast 



WUN POViB 

£ garlic J 
sauce" 




I ofli n man* corn rnerrl fro m 

who hm u»d Cajun 
Power Gar He Sauce 



CALL OR Cajun Power Sauce Mfg., Inc. 
WRITE 337-893-3856 

10218 La Hwy 82, Abbeville, LA 70510 
E-mail: cajunpower@iname.com 



Shop Online • Factory Direct • Free Shipping 

www.cajunpowersauce.com 
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Cook's Market 



See 



ad index on pages 86 & 87 for reader service numbers. 



FREE 

Online Cooking Courses 

with the editors of Cooler Illustrated 




Classic 
Tomato Sauces 



2-WEEK 

Courses start COURSES Courses start 

December A ^033ffiBj^ November 20 

January 8 ^jgJyHJI^ December 1 1 

www.cooksillustrated.com 

USE OFFER CODE FCAA AND RECEIVE FREE 60 DAY TRIAL 
MEMBERSHIP TO COOK'S ILLUSTRATED'S PAID WEB SITE. 



HOW TO 

Roast Turkey 



Kosher. Organic. Spicy. 
Sugar-free. Great Gifts! 

And you thought 
you knew ketchup! 

Discover a new world of flavor! 



■ 
I 
■ 



1-877-6CATSUP 
www.ketchupworld.com 



MY ITALIAN MARKET 

Your Internet 
Italian Food Market 



www.myitalianmarket.com 



All Natural Patds and Charcuterie 
since 1975! 



Traditional pates and mousses, 
bloc de Foie Gras de Canard, 
vegetable and seafood teirines. 

Call us for your free catalog at iinu p$ - 
1^800-LES-PATES (537-7283) 
www.3pigs.com 



fi- All Things 
| X Ginger 

' At I Aid Ginger made easy. 

-Naturally prn»cd ginger juke 
I rvstuili/cd pn^ct tuking ihip> 
-Swtri gingcf pulp 
Nutur.it pickled mshi ginger 





GOURMET SPICES 

ORDER OVER THE INTERNET 
www.spicethyTne.com 

BULK OR PACKAGED 
AMEX/VISA/M.C. 



CAVIAR 


ASSOUl.lM- 


for tin caUJogu? 


1.800.521.4491 












T II H C A\ 1 A K t 


i D (■: 1 1 1 \* \\ > St*»ki 



Tools & Equipment 
for the Professional Chef 
and the Cooking Enthusiast 



www.chefsupply.com 



Henckels, Global, & VVusthof Cutlery Chef 
Uniforms Baking & Pastry 
Garnishing, Gadgets, Specialty Items 

TOLL FREE 877-345-CHEF 



Simply the Best Albacore Tuna 

Taste the difference quality makes. Hand caught and 
packed. YOU'LL LOVE IT, GUARANTEED! Our tuna 
is Rich in good OMEGA3, vitamins and minerals. 
No oil or water added. Just it's own natural juices. 
Catch of t lie Sea, Inc. 503-662-3575. Order Info and 

FREE recipes at www.catchofsea.com 



£rnf tsmADship since 187? 



Now, Arcos Cutlery's award winning 
Saeta series is available to America's 

discerning cooks. 
Forged stainless steel * Sleek, rivet-free 
design with bolster-less edge * Sets & 
open stock • Lifetime warranty 




BP Trading Co. 

bptrading@hotmail.com 



www.bptradingco.com 
877.825.1036 tolMree 



Chile Pepper Flavors 
for Culinary Creations™ 

Chile Pastes Chile Oils Chile Flakes 
Chile Sauces Chile Blends Chile Powders 
C hi I* Sa Its Regu lar and 5m oked Ch II * Pod i 

The Pttffit Flavors Available! 



Chile and Spice Co. 
PC Box 25486 - Tempe, AZ 852*5 5486 
80S 442-0628 www.madefasptca.com 



Lacanche 

.i serious f u nt il i,iin^ for serious chefs. 




I'roi Clonal Home Kitchens 

800-570-CHEF wwwJacarwhexom 



nan? 



Cook healthy with venison &C game meat 
gift packages. Included are recipes, 
meat preparation hints, and an 
assortment of popular cuts. 
Call 1-800-730-3337 or visit 
www.mountroyal.com 
for details on pricing and holiday gift ideas. 




Italy's Original Wood-Fired Oven 

Tol ( Free: 886 887-7206 www. mugn aini.com 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 
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Cook's Market 



Culinary 
Adventures 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence for an 

exceptional culinary vacation. Savor 
the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. 
Enjoy hands-on cooking classes, wine 
tasting, touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 

Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



Exclusive - ITALY 

for food & wine lovers 

Cooking - Wine Tours 
Bicycling - Walking 
Villa rental 



Call: 888/287-8733 travelingtoitaly.com 




Worldwide Cooking Vacations 



> Iridi Brewery Tour 

» Senega) Cooking Adventure 

» Scottish Highland Tea 



• Titanic Historical Tour 

• French Wine Country Tour 

• Magical Mystery Tour 



Culinary Nomads 

Toll Free 1(877) 94Nomad w\vw .cuSnarynomads.com 



PhillipS 

Mushroom Place 

I jsi Biillimtire l>iki 
Kvnnrll Square. PA tV.UK 



OftOEK OUR I'KKStf EXOTIC MUSHROOMS 
CRIMINI - SHIITAKE - OYSTER 
ENOKI - MAITAKE - BEECH 
PORTA BELLA 

KOK MORE IM-OKMVIION & 
iDKH I h r (M k HRfM HI Rf 

Call 1 - 800 - 243 - 8644 

www . phill i psmushroom place . com 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



a cooWs wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cookswares. com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon. 
Mauviel.Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
WQsthof , Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf , Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 




p . Fine Jeos. Cheeses, 

p m i ***** 



1-800-842-6674 • w v\\\ .thebritishshoppe.com 

for FKfr.k catalogue - ■ 



shop online for commercial 
cooking supplies @ 

bowerykitchens.com 



I* 

* 
n 
n 
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Constitution Lobster 
Seafood & Clambakes 



Wholesale or Retail 
Gift Certificates Available 
Order Online 



> Fresh Fish & Shellfish 
1 Live Lobsters 
• Clambake Packages 
» Shipped Over night from Boston 

Check out our website at 
www.lobsterclambake.com for great recipes 

1-888-767-1776 



Ittttttttttttt* 



NOOK 

www.cooksnook.com 

1-888-557-8761 
Gourmet Foods, Gifts for Your Kitchen 

Exceptional Products, Personalized Service, Shipping Worldwide 



Scanpan 2001+ Cookware 
Smoked Northwest Seafood 
Coffee, Tea, Chai 
Messermeister Cutlery 
Sauces, Salsas, Marinades 



And much much more- 



Cooking Planks 

Kitchen Gadgets 

jams, jellies. Marmalade 

Soups, Chilis, Chowders 

Oils, Vinegars & Vinaigrettes 




Gourmet Club 



Award winning and 
distinctive gourmet 
foods and gift baskets. 

Give and enjoy the best! 

www.ffgc.com 

or 1-800-576-3548 




E> O U 1ST 1=> 

Fresh lobster and native she! Irish 
shipped directly to your kitchen 
from the Coast of Maine. 

www.treetonbridgelobster.com 
207-667-2977 



Knife Merchant 



BEST KITCHEN 
TOOLS 
BEST PRICES 

FREE CATALOG 

1-800 

714-8226 www.knifemerchant.com 





Shop Online For Gourmet Quality Foods 



' BBQ Sauces 

► Seasonings 

► Stuffings 

• Marinades 
» Ham Glazes 



Sjtfifjtfiofi And Security Gujrjnited 
Vlw f MiAtercjrd 



www.spiceorder.com 




• ]erky Kits 

• Soups 

• Salsas 

• Bread Machine Mixes 

• Personalized Gift Labels 



700% PURE KOI COFFEE 



DIRECT FROM FARM TO YOU 

877-329 0005 



for Toll Free Mail Orders 
www.konastar.com 




HAND PICKED 
SUHDRISD 

tar 



of HowaS 



i^Ty 1 liiKuLHi's * b j I s j m i c vinegars (ty 



The best online 
marketplace for the 

I highest quality specialty foods, | 
ingredients and gifts 

C&efShiip.c0m 

Eat Simply, Eat Well!" 

order online http://www.ChefShop.com 
call toll free 877.337.2491 
visit our shop 1435 Elliott Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 981 19 



s r a 1 p,i]j it J lu i • v,vm .1 sun .1 19 s ui e ( (jS* 



VacMaster SM>-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only $539 

>■ Extend Shelf Life ^ 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 

> Prevent Freezer Burn arc Boilablc and Microwavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the USA 

> Buy Food at Volume Priees > USDA, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses* 
call 1-800-821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 S C S539 + S/H 
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See ad index on pages 86 & 87 for reader service numbers. 



f Fine Foo4 from Spain at 
WWW.TIENDA.COM 

Paella Sets, Jzmdn, Cheeses, 
Cookbooks 3n4 More, 

Free Catalog - 888 472 1022 



r Bargain -> 
Books 

•Save up to 80% on recent publishers' 
overstocks. Plus, save on current books 
and best sellers! 

•Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 
Home Decor — over 60 subject areas. 

Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 

Edward R. Hamilton, Bookseller 

6264 Oak, Falls Village, CT 06031-5005 

L. www.erhbooks.com/bds J 



For gift giving this holiday, 
Skip the fruitcake. 
Give gourmet! 
www.cybercucina.com 



Chestnuts 



• 3 lbs. Fresh Oregon Colossals 
• Chestnut Knife • Recipes 

$29.95 

bid. shipping and hand Una 

call 503.625.1248 £4^503.625.1937 

\vww.chestnutsonline .com /laddhill 

Ladd Hill Orchards 



SHERWOOD 



OREGON 



Tea iMPoms 

Purveyor of the World s Ftnest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 SSffl, 

WW U' u p to if t e a T com gankn frr»h , tooac tea 
231 South St. » Hopktnton. MA 01746 



Since 1 868. Award Winning Vanilla, Cinnamon & Pepper. 
Gounnet herbs & spices plus much more. 
Free Catalog 877-668-4948 
email watkins-bowes@juno.com 
1519 Oak Hills Road SW, Bemidji, MN 56601 



Project Truffle 



Indulge in the Finest 

Artisan Cheeses at 
www. p rojecttruf f le . com 



British Groceries 

call for free catalog 
1-800-528-7767 
www.goodwoods.com 



a gift of 



ARTISAN CHEESE 



Tomales Bay Collection 

Cowgirl Creamery Mt. Tarn 
Matos St. George • Bellwether 
Crescenza • Redwood Crottin 
$65 Shipped tmywhefe in the US 
www.cowgirlcreamery.com 



t'OWUBL 
('REAMERY 

POINT 8 EYES STATION, CALIFORNIA 

415.663.9335 



An outdoor wok?!? What a great idea! 

The Sizzler- is perfect gift for the outdoor 
gourmet around your house! With up to 
1 25,000 b tu's it's perfect 
for whipping up fajitas, ^ 
tender-crisp stir-fry, ™ 
spicy blackened redfish, 
even great burgers! With 
a 20" cooking dish there's 
room for the whole meal! 
For Info or to Order Call 
I-888-STIR FRY 
You'll both be a big hit 
at your next cookout! 
www.thesi22ler.com 




Robert Parker's Wine CD-Rom 

Thousands of tastings, a unique visual | 
wine cellar manager & an interactive 
guide to wines on the Internet 
I www.winetech.com ■ 1 -800-726-7089 



KitchenEmporium.com 

"An Online Emporium 
of Kitchen Items" 

888-858-7920 




BARI OLIVE OIL 

*E*pecf fhe ticeptanoT 
f Mamdatfurws cH Gautama Enfta Virgin Oim Oil 
& Catonia Sun Dried Tomatoes 

Gift Pocks For All Occasions 
Toll Ft« PTKXie f 677 63d 3626 

www 00 -oNvtofcnty com 
Producing Qualify tor owm bO yrs 



•"1 

Htm Oil 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cooking's 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 531. 

fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 



Award Winning 

Single Estate 

Coffees from 

New England's 

Premier 

Specialty 

Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 




The Internet Kitchen 

* 1 \AAAAA/.your-kitchen.com 
A Toll Free: 888-730-0199 

WUSTHOF Cutlery 25% Off List 
FREE Shipping and Re-sharpening 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 



BOSCH KITCHEN CENTRE 

appliances & cookware 

www. healthy kitchens . com 
toll free: 1-888-735-1044 
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See ad index on pages 86 & 87 for reader service numbers. 



Cook's Market 



Your kitchen isNALGENE Territory 

Keeping things fresh and organized is a common kitchen 
dilemma for today's busy cooks. For years, our quality 
reputation has led outdoor enthusiasts to use 
our bottles and containers for critical 
provisions. With NALGENE Products, 
storing your culinary ingredients is 
convenient and easy. 

For a FREE NALGENE Products 
catalog call 1-877-523-0635 or 
visit our website at 
www.nalgene-outdoor.com. 

naughm; 





<s I 1.877.676.6539 

Our finest Oysters marinated and Alder wood smoked. 

All natural. Various flavors to choose from. 
Packaged in a gold f oil pouch. Son perishable. Easily shipped to you . 
flttttKt, £m3( fytt, jl*#*i*JLt Smokey Bay, BC Canada 



Kitchen Accessories Unlimited 

Fo>r call your Kitchen Nwcls 



■ Range Hoods 

■ Potracks 

■ Stools 4 Chairs 

• Knobs A Handles 

* Outdoor Grills 



Suspended Seating 
Butcher Block Countertops 
Stainless Steel Countertops 
Cabinet Storage Organizers 
Baker's Carts, Kitchen Worktables 



■ The Whitehaus Collection - Luxury Sinks 4 Faucets, Chef & Culinary Equip 



1.800.&&7.8721 



etc, etc, etc.. 



www.kitchensovirce.org 



Cooking in Europe with Chef John Wilson 

Normandy & Provence, France & Tuscany, Italy 
Daily cooking classes, excursions, accomodations 
and most meals. Call for brochure/visit our website. 
1 -888-636-2073 * www.culinaryvacationsinc.com 



h*\\\ Kim in llilnui Omhuh 



■ 



King's Nature Ranch 
Holiday Sample Package 

2-8oz Bison IA Strip Steaks 
2-8oz Elk IA Strip Steaks 
2-8oz Ostrich IA Fillets 
4-1 /41b. Ostrich Burgers 

$99.00 

Save 15% off catalog prices 
1 -800-398-2 815 www.iowaboe.com 



Monks' Blend Coffee, Tea, 

(and so forth) 

tel. 805.962.9855 - fax 805.962.4957 
www.mount-calvary.org 



MADISON'S STEAKS™ 

Gourmet selections of CERTIFIED 

ANGUS BEEF ™ products, fg*^ 



Tender • Juicy • Hand-Trimmed 
Air Delivered Freshness 

1-800-488-5087 



Free Product Brochure • www.madisonsteaks.com 



mo/mcooAbcoJi! com 

Publish Your 
Cookbook 

for a FREE step-by-step 
cookbook kit call: 
800-445-6621, ext. 9712 




many options ideal for families, schools, 

to customize churches & organizations 

wr ' tten sa ' es &-\ ra ' se thousands 
*■ guarantee Xif* of dollars 

COOkbOOlCS You supply the recipes 
by morris press and we'll do the rest!™ 



Pilger'f Prime 

Purveyors of fine meafs and seafood 

Visit our online 
Gourmet Meat Shop at 
www.dilgers.ciom 
Or call toll free at 
1.877.PRIME.64 
Tor our Holiday Specials 
Custom Gift Packages Available 



Cuts 

Angus 
Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

Poultry 

Seafood 



K 



I Birchen 

Stools & skills 
Featuring Kitchen ware & 
Cooking Classes 

Perrysburg, OH 
(800) 288-6617 
www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

Serving your kitchenware needs with 
All -Clad, Calphalon.Chantal, 
Chef's Choice, Kaiser Bakeware, 
LamsonSharp, LeCreuset. 



ALL NATURAL HANDMADE PASTAS & SAUCES 




www. rossipasta.com 
1-800-227-6774 

FREE caialog of 'healthy gift anernaiives' 



SUPER-FRESH CHEESE CURDS 
also available: 

'fyoevi Home in @6ee&c - 

/4 yneat fi^t fat any <%cc#Aca*tr! 



Kosher, All-Natural Honey, 

Organic Cheeses 
ROCK CHEESE & HONEY 
www.rockcheese.com 
800.421.7625 



curry paste • lemon crass 



where thai chefs shop! 



jiemple| 

ulffnpmlrhJi torn phoiv t arr-44¥-{i£S4 



Barrington Software Incorporated 
! COOKENPRO RECIPE SOFTWARE 

• Fun and Easy 

• Import Recipes 

• Nutrition Analyzer 

Order online at www.cooke n.com . 
Call toll free 888-394-0047 



t~1 Earthy 
tfH Delights 



^ where *e great chefsbu,. 

° ,,S '«,hasS ..and much more! 



AG A Cookers 


All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-6110 Lower Bamett Hill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 - 802-223-36 20 




n-o 

:L,00 



Slipcases for your 
Fine Cooking back issues. 



Store more than a year's worth of copies in red cases 
embossed in gold. Only $8.95 each plus postage and 
handling. Quantity discount available. 
To order, call 1-800-888-8286. Taunton Direct, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 
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WineRacks.com 

Quality Wine Cellars 
& 

Wine Accessories 



Great Gift Ideas ! 

Handcrafted Wooden Wine Racks 
Stemware Bottle Stoppers Corkscrews 
Decanters Wrought Iron Racks 

Free Cellar Design Services & More! 

Visit us on-line at 
www.WineRacksxom 
or Call Toil-Free 888.687.2517 



Searching the World for 
the Finest Teas" 

Amazing variety of 
Gourmet tastes, aromas 
Guaranteed Fresh and Deucious 
beautiful functional teaware/Giffs 

Call 1-888-enjoy-tea or 
visit our informative website 



European Couverture 
Valrhona, Callebaut, Schokinag 

1-800-783-4116 
www.chocoIatebysparrow.com 



CORIAN*b y 
?ssenmls 




Cutting & Serving Boards, 
Cheese Domes, Knife Block, 
Paper Towel Holders, Spoon 
Rest, & Kitchen Carts 



For a retailer nearest you 
Call 1-800-217-7249 
or visit our website 
www.essentialproducts.com 



Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 



|| FRANCIS I & SAVANNAH i 

4pc. 5pc. Wp| 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 1 

Over 4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 



CALL 
FOR FREE 
CATALOG 



730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800) 262-3134 
{727)581-6827 
FAX:(727) 586-0822 
www.stlverqueen.com 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
STERLING 




The Sandwich Board 

A collection of 130 stupendous 
sandwich creations in a handy 
lay-flat book. Available in English 
or Spanish. Makes a great gift! 
Free sample recipes 
Recipe Research Institute 
Circle Reader Service # 50 or call 
1-800 898-4628 



SpecialTeas* 




www. specialteas.com 



Advertisers' Index/Web Directory 



For more information from advertisers, use reader service card inside back cover. For quick access to their websites, go to the Index to 
Advertisers at www.finecooking.com 
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A Cook's Wares 
A Kitchen Emporium 
Aga Cookers 
Alferi 

Appliances.com 
Armeno Coffee Roasters 


16 
24 

156 
154 
7 


www.cookswares.com 
www. kit ch enemp orium.com 

ww w.sp iceorder.com 
www.appliances.com 
www.armeno.com 


p. 83 
p. 84 
p. 85 
p. 83 
p. 16 
p. 84 


Circulon 

Clearwater Fine Foods 
Constitution Lobster & 

Clambake 
Cook Street 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 


112 
84 

61 
47 
12 


www.circulon.com 
www.clearwat er.ca 

www.lobsterclambake.com 
www.cookst reet .com 
www.morriscookbooks.com 


p. 31 
p. 3 

p. 83 
p. 87 
p. 85 


Asopos Valley Olive Oil 

Banton 

Bari Olive Oil 

Barrington Software 

Batdorf & Bronson Roasters 

Board and Basket 


85 

107 

64 

80 

35 

110 


www.asoposvalley.com 

www.ca-olw eoilmfg.com 
www.cooken.com 
www.bat dorf.com 
www.boardandbasket.com 


p.8l 
p. 21 
p. 84 
p. 85 
p. 21 
p. 15 


Cooking.com 
Cook's Illustrated 
Cooks' Nook 
Copper Products of Italy 
Crab Broker 
Cuisinart Inc. 


37 

131 

139 

133 

123 

162 


www.cooking.com 

www.cooksillustrated.com 

www.cooksnook.com 

www.cpi-inc.net 

www.crabbroker.com 

www.cuisinart.com 


p. 7 
p. 82 
p. 83 
p. 76 
p. 17 
p. 2 


Bosch Kitchen Center 
Boston Wine Expo 
Bowery Kitchen Supply 
BP Trading Co. 
Bridge Kitchenware 
Brown Institute 


4 

43 
51 


www.bosch canada.com 

w w w.bo wery kitch ens.com 
www.bp tradingco.com 
www.bridgekitch enware.com 
www.culinary-bi.com 


p. 84 

p. 80 
p. 83 
p. 82 
p. 19 
p. 27 


Culinard;The Culinary 

Institute of West Virginia 
Culinary Nomads 
Culinary Specialty Produce 
Culinary Techniques 
Culinary Vacations, Inc. 


114 

49 

152 

68 

99 


www.culinard.com 

www.culinarynomads.com 

www.culinaryproduce.com 

www.culinarytechniques.com 

www.culinaryvacationssinc.com 


p. 28 
p. 83 
p. 11 
p. 28 
p. 85 


C&H Sugar Co. 

Caitlyn & Co. Where Cooks 

Shop 
Cajun Power Sauce 
Cal. School of Culinary Arts 
California Wine Club 


111 

75 
127 
19 
87 


www.bakerssugar.com 

www. wh erecookssh op .com 
www.cajunpowersauce.com 
www.calchef.com 
www.cawineclub.com 


p. 91 

p. 15 
p. 81 
Pi 
p. 27 


Cutlery Express 
Cynthia's Chocolates, Inc. 
Diamond Walnut Growers 
DiBruno Brothers 
House of Cheese 
Dilger's Prime Cuts 


78 

100 

117 

88 


www.cutleryexpress.com 
www.cy nth iaschocolates.com 
www.diamondofcalifornia.com 

www.dibruno.com 
www.dilgers.com 


p. 17 
p. 75 
p. 33 

p. 79 
p. 85 


Catch Of the Sea, Inc. 
Caviar Assouline 
Chantal Cookware Corp. 
Chateau Julien Wine Estate 
Cheese Box 
Chef's Choice Cutlery 


69 

115 

55 

70 

29 

3 


www.cat ch ofsea.com 
www.caviarassouline.com 
www.ch ant alcookware.com 
www.chateaujulien.com 
www.ch eesebox.com 
www.edgecraft .com 


p. 82 
p. 82 
p. 9 
p. 11 
p. 36 
p. 21 


Divine Delights 

EarthStone Wood-Fire Ovens 

Earthy Delights 

Edward Hamilton Book Sellers 

Emile Henry USA Corp. 

Essential Products 


90 
9 

105 
81 
33 
45 


www.ear1hstoneovens.com 
www.ear1hy.com 
www.erh books.com/bds 
www.emilehenryusa.com 
www.essentialproducts.com 


p. 19 
p. 22 
p. 85 
p. 84 
p. 31 
p. 86 


Chef's Choice Sharpener 
Chef's Choice Teamate 
The Chef's Resource 
The Chef's Resource 
Chef's Store 
Chef's Store 


2 
1 

109 
36 


www.edgecraft .com 

www.edgecraft.com 

www.chefsresource.com 

www.chefsresource.com 

www.chefstore.com 

www. chef st ore.com 


p. 27 
p. 75 
p. 3 
p. 11 
p. 75 
p. 23 


Falk Culinair 

Fancy Foods Gourmet Club 
Farm 2 Market 
Fast Coffee, Inc. 
Fine Cooking 
Flying Noodle 


122 
106 
136 

18 


www.falkculinair.com 
www.ffgc.com 
www.farm-2-market.com 
www.fastcoffee.com 

www.flyingnoodle.com 


p. 80 
p. 83 
p. 11 
p. 82 
p. 35, 77 
p. 17 


Chef's Supply 
Chefshop.Com 
Chesapeake Bay Gourmet 
Chinacraft Ltd. 
Chocolate by Sparrow 
Circulon 


27 

44 

22 

158 

48 

113 


www.chefsupply.com 
www.ch ef sh op .com 
www.cbgourmet.com 
www.ch inacraft.co.uk 
www.ch ocolatebysp arrow.com 
www.circulon.com 
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p. 11 
p. 11 
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Fortuna's Sausage Co. 
French Culinary Institute 
Gabriele's Travels to Italy 
Game Sales International Inc. 
Ginger people 
Goodwood's British Market 


63 
15 
58 
52 
76 
104 


www.soupy.com 
www.f rench culinary.com 
www.trav elingtoitaly.com 
www.gamesalesintl.com 
www.gingerpeople.com 
www.goodwoods.com 
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Classifieds 



paellapans.net 



paella pans, paella 
burners, paella tripods 

212-923-1888 



Great News! 



y^-> fine 

GbOKING 

is now online. 

Come visit our web site. 



www.finecooking.com 



World's Largest 
Inventory! ' 

China, Crystal, 
Silver & QiUcctiblcs ' 

•Old&New 

• 125,000 Patterns 

• 6 Million Pieces 

• Buy & Sell 
Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Lm 

PC) Box 26029, Greensboro, NC 27420 DepL IK 



www. replacemettts.com 




COOK STREET 



school of Jvn& cooking 

Food and Wine Career Program, including four months of 
study in Colorado. France and Italy. Home Cook Programs. 
PLEASE CALL 303-308-9300 OR VISIT US AT WWW.C00KSTREET.COM 



For Fine Cooking classified information, please call 
1~ 800-926-877 6, ext. 310. 

LET B ARRON'S SILVER CLINIC Re-tin your 
copper cookware. 1880 Kentucky Ave., Winter 
Park, FL 32789. (407) 645-0220. 

FRESH TROUT All natural boneless Idaho rain- 
bow trout. Call us at (208) 733-4263 or visit 
www.healthytrout.com 

SET YOUR TABLE— Directory of dealers and 
matching services for discontinued pattern dinner- 
ware, glassware, flatware. FREE on internet — 
http://www.setyourtable.com (800) 600-2127. 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent Di- 
rector Karan Radcliffe with The Pampered Chef 
(800) 289-0920. 
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Gourmet Mushroom Products 

Hida Tool & Hardware Co. 

John Boos & Co. 

KetchupWorld 

The King Arthur Flour Co. 

King's Nature Ranch, Inc. 
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91 

96 


www.gmushrooms.com 
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www.boosblock.com 

www.ketchupworld 

www.kingarthurflour.com 

www.iowaboe.com 
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King'sNature Ranch, Inc. 
Kitchen Conservatory 
Kitchen Tools & Skills 
KitchenAid 
KitchenSource 
Knife Merchant 


103 

72 

116 

53 

97 

11 


www.iowaboe.com 

www.kitchenconservatory.com 

www.kitchentoolsandskills.com 

www.kitchenaid.com 

www.kitchensource.org 

www.knifemerchant.com 
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Kona Star Farms 
Kuhn-Rikon Corporation 
Kuhn-Rikon Corporation 
La Cucina Rustica 
La Villa Cucina 
Lacanche Ranges 


56 

40 

41 

67 

130 

25 


www.konastar.com 

www.kuhnrikon.com 

www.kuhnrikon.com 

www.cybercucina.com 

www.lavillacucina.com 

www.lacanche.com 
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Ladd Hill Orchards 

Land O' Lakes, Inc. 
Land O' Lakes, Inc. 
Madagascar Select 
Madera Canyon Chile & Spice 


31 

119 
141 
157 
98 


www.chestnutsonline.com/ 

laddhill 
www.landolakes.com 
www.landolakes.com 

www.maderaspice.com 


p. 84 
p. 25 
p. 37 
p. 3 
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Madison's Steaks.com 
Madison's Steaks.com 
Magic Seasoning Blends 
Mastering The Kitchen 
Maytag Dairy Farms 
Microplane 


108 
124 
137 
126 
129 
21 


www.madisonsteaks.com 
www.madisonsteaks.com 
www.chefpaul.com 
www.masteringthekitchen.com 

www.microplane.com 
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p. 85 
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Monk's Blend Coffee 

Monk's Own Limited 

Mount Royal USA 

Mugnaini Imports 

My Italian Market 

Nalgene Nunc International Inc. 


94 
102 
10 
46 

151 


www.mount-calvary.org 

www.monksown.com 

www.mountroyal.com 

www.mugnaini.com 

www. myitalianmarket.com 

www.natgene-outdoor.com 


p. 85 
p. 19 
p. 82 
p. 82 
p. 82 
p. 85 


New York Cake Supplies 
Nordic Ware 
Nothing To It 
Paellapans 
Parker, Inc. 
pastacheese.com 


74 

121 

135 

54 

101 

132 


www.nycakesupplies.com 

www.nordicware.com 

www.nothingtoit.com 

www.paellapans.net 

www.parker-grill.com 

www.pastacheese.com 


p. 75 
p. 21 
p. 35 
p. 87 
p.81 
p. 15 
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Advertiser 


Reader 
Service 
No. 


Web Address 


Page# 


Phillips Mushroom Place 

Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 
Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 
Pickles, Peppers, Pots & Pans 
Pompeian, Inc. 


1 28 

147 
148 
146 
50 


www.phillipsmushroom 

place.com 
www.p4online.com 
www.p4online.com 
www.p4online.com 


p.83 
p. 15 
p. 26 
p. 35 
p. 17 


Project Truffle 
Rafal Spice Co. 
Razor Edge Systems 
Recipe Research Institute 
Replacements Ltd. 
Rhode School of Cuisine 


30 
28 
86 
8 

14 

57 


www.projecttruffle.com 

www.razoredgesystems.com 

www.reciperesearch.com 

www.replacements.com 


p. 84 
p, 82 
p. 35 
p. 86 
p. 87 
p.83 


Rock Cheese & Honey 
Rosle USA 
Rossi Pasta 
Simply Seafood 
Smokey Bay Seafood 
SpecialTeas, Inc. 


83 

34 

71 

66 

134 

65 


www.rockcheese.com 

www.rosleusa.com 

www.rossipasta.com 

www.simplyseafood.com 

www.smokeybay.com 

www.specialteas.com 


p. 85 
p. 23 
p. 85 
p. 75 
p. 85 
p. 86 


Spice Thyme 
Sullivan College 
Sumeet Centre Inc. 
Taunton Direct 
Taunton Press 
Temple of Thai 


79 
42 
23 

138 


www.spicethyme.com 

www.sultivan.edu 

www.sumeet.net 

www.templeofthai.com 


p. 82 
p. 79 
p. 23 
p. 81 
p. 28 
p. 85 


The Bowl Mill 
The British Shoppe 
The Internet Kitchen 
The Silver Queen 
The Sizzler 

Thompson's Fine Teas 


120 

73 

82 

26 

60 

20 


www.bowlmill.com 

www.thebritishshoppe.com 

www.your-kitchen.com 

www.silverqueen.com 

www.thesizzler.com 

www.fineteas.com 


p. 81 
p. 83 
p. 84 
p. 86 
p. 84 
p.\7 


Tienda.com 

Tomales Bay Foods 

Trenton Bridge Lobster Pound 

Trois Petits Cochons, Inc. 

Trudeau 

Upton Tea Imports 


32 

161 

62 

38 

95 

59 


www.tienda.com 
www.cowgirlcreamery.com 
www.trentonbridgelobster.com 
www.3pigs.com 

www.uptontea.com 


p. 84 
p. 84 
p. 83 
p. 82 
p. 27 
p. 84 


Vac Master 
Watkins 

Western Culinary Institute 
Wine Rack Co. 
Wine Technologies, Inc. 
World of Cheese 


17 
39 
6 

143 
118 
93 


www.aryvacmaster.com 

www.westernculinary.com 
www.wineracks.com 
www.winetech.com 
www.worldofcheese.com 


p.83 
p. 84 
p. 36 
p. 86 
p. 84 
p. 75 



2000 Index 

Recipes from issues 37-42; a full searchable index is available at www.finecooking.com. Recipes are listed here by title only. 



Appetizers 

Chicken Liver Pate w/Pancetta & 

Calvados, 42:44 
Fresh Tuna Pate w/Rosemary, 42:45 
Frico (Cheese Crisps), 40:39 
Goat Cheese & Olives Marinated in 

Olive Oil w/Bay Leaf, 37:41 
Green Chile & Cheese Quesadilla, 

41:94 

Grilled Bread w/Garlic, Olive Oil, 

Prosciutto & Oranges, 39:66 
Grilled Figs w/Goat Cheese, 40:59 
Hot-Smoked Salmon, 40:62-65 
Involtini of Roasted Red Peppers, 39:42 
Lemon-Pepper Cheese Coins, 4 1:44 
Marinated Olives, 4 1 :45 
Mussels w/White Wine, 39:55 
Provencal Salt Cod & Potato Puree 

(Brcmdade w/Potatoes), 42:62 
Shrimp w/Cocktail Sauce & Cilantro 

Pesto,41:44 
Smoked Trout Rillettes, 42:44 
Spicy Grilled Pork & Grape Kebabs, 

40:58 

Thai Grilled Green Mango, 40:59 
Tomato, Corn & Cheese Galette 
w/Fresh Basil, 40:72 

Salads 

Arugula Salad, 39:90 

Black Bean & Corn Salad, 40:45 

Cherry Tomato, Mozzarella & Mint 

Salad, 39:67 
Chickpea Salad w/Spiced Yogurt 

Dressing, 40:44 
Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion 

Salad over Arugula, 39:48 
Salad of Spicy Greens w/Fried Cheese 

& Tiny Tomato Vinaigrette, 40:39 
Spanish Style Roasted Red Pepper 

Salad w/Grilled Tuna, 39:43 
White & Green Bean Salad 

w/Tomatoes & Basil, 40:45 

Meats 

Beef, veal & lamb 

Beef Bourguignon, 37:30 
Beef Ragu Chiantigiana, 41:55 
Couscous w/Lamb & Vegetables, 37:56 
Filet of Beef w/Blue Cheese, 

Rosemary & Pine Nut Sauce, 39:54 
Grilled Butterflied Leg of Lamb 

w/Garlicky White Beans, 39:66 
Grilled Rib-Eye Steaks w/ Arugula 

Salad, 39:90 
Individual Beef Wellingtons, 42:40 
Masmun Beef Curry, 39:63 
Meat-Filled Pierogis, 38:63 

Pork& ham 

Calabrese Pork Ragu, 41:54 

Pork Chops Marinated w/Bay Leaves 

& Lemon, 37:41 
Slow-Baked "City" Ham, 38:43 
Spicy Grilled Pork & Grape Kebabs, 

40:58 

Chicken & turkey 

Arrozcon Polio, 37:82 

Baked Chicken w/Herbs, Garlic & 

Shallots 38:39 
Barbecued Chicken, 39:39 
Chicken Marsala w/Pancetta, 42:90 
Crunchy Parmesan Chicken, 38:38 
Herbed Farfalle & Grilled Chicken, 

39:35 



Honey-Balsamic Baked Chicken 

w/Tomatoes & Mushrooms, 38:39 
Lemon Tarragon Chicken w/Pan 

Sauce, 38:40 
Maple-Bacon Glazed Turkey w/Wild 

Rice & Cornbread Stuffing & 

Bourbon Gravy, 41:45 

Fish & shellfish 

Hot-Smoked Salmon, 40:62-65 
Individual Timbales of Sole & 

Scallop Mousseline, 41:67 
Moroccan Pasta w/Grilled Tuna, 39:36 
Mussels w/White Wine, 39:55 
Provencal Salt Cod & Potato Puree 

(Brandade w/Potatoes), 42:62 
Salmon & Mushroom Quiche, 41 :63 
SaltCod Fritters, 42:63 
Spanish Style Roasted Red Pepper 

Salad w/Grilled Tuna, 39:43 

Vegetable main dish 

Alsatian Onion Tart, 4 1 :63 
Asian Marinated Portabella "Steak," 
41:58 

Broccoli & Herb Frittata, 37:37 
Cabbage, Leek & Bacon Tart, 4 1:64 
Cold Sesame Noodles, 37:49 
Creamy Polenta w/Fresh Corn, 

Sauteed Market Vegetables & 

Smoked Tomato Sauce, 40:40 
Green Chile & Cheese Quesadilla, 

41:94 
Portabella "Pizzas": 

Pancetta, Onions & Sage, 41:59 

Sausage, Olives & Sun- 
Dried Tomatoes, 41:59 

White Beans w/Rosemary, 
Tomatoes & Fontina, 41:59 
Potato-Filled Pierogis, 38:62 
Roasted Portabella & Garlic 

Sandwich, 41:58 
Spinach & Goat Cheese Quiche, 4 1 :64 
Summer Vegetable Strata, 40:86 
Tomato, Corn & Cheese Galette 

w/Fresh Basil, 40:72 

Pasta & rice 

Arrozcon Polio, 37:82 

Baked Ziti w/Tomato, Mozzarella & 

Sausage, 37:46 
Beef Ragu Chiantigiana, 41:55 
Calabrese Pork Ragu, 41:54 
Cavatappi w/Roasted Peppers, 

Capocollo <S? Ricotta, 37:45 
Cold Sesame Noodles, 37:49 
Cool Penne w/Olives, Capers & Feta, 

39:36 

Couscous w/Lamb & Vegetables, 37:56 
Fettuccine w/Shrimp & Garlic, 42:59 
Fresh Fettuccine w/ Asparagus, 

Lemon, & Pine Nuts, 37:44 
Gemelli w/Cauliflower, Scallions & 

Green Olives, 42: 58 
Herbed Farfalle & Grilled Chicken, 

39:35 

Moroccan Pasta w/Grilled Tuna, 39:36 
Linguine w/Leeks, Prosciutto 

& Lemon, 42:58 
Orecchiette w/Broccoli & 

Italian Sausage, 37:35 
Orecchiette w/Romesco Sauce & 

Roasted Red Peppers, 39:35 
Pasta Shells w/Chicken, Mushrooms 

& Capers, 42:60 
Pasta w/Peas & Basil, 38:45 
Pea & Parsley Risotto, 38:47 



Penne w/Sausage, Chard & Pine 

Nuts, 42:59 
Risotto Under Pressure, 42:67 
Sherry-Braised Portabellas w/Sage & 

Linguine, 41:59 

Side dishes 

Broccoli w/Bagna Cauda, 37:36 
Cabbage- Apple Compote, 41:50 
Classic Roasted Potatoes, 42:52 
Cold Sesame Noodles, 37:49 
Creamy Parmesan Swiss Chard 

Gratin, 42:48 
Eggplant & Zucchini Compote, 41 :50 
Fennel & Onion Compote, 41:51 
Garlicky Braised Kale w/Sun-Dried 

Tomatoes, 42:49 
Garlicky White Beans, 39:66 
Grilled Corn, 40:46-47 
Grilled Potato, Corn & Red Onion 

Salad over Arugula, 39:48 
Grilled Potatoes, 39:47-48 
Mustard & Rosemary Roasted 

Potatoes, 42:53 
Olive-Oil Braised Collards, 41:47 
Roasted Potatoes & Turnips, 42:53 
Spaetzle, 37:31 

Spicy Mustard Greens w/ Asian 

Noodles, 42:50 
Spoonbread, 38:49 
Stir-Fried Broccoli, 37:35 
Summer Squash w/Thyme, 39:67 
Sweet Potatoes w/Horseradish, 4 1:46 
Wild Rice & Cornbread Stuffing, 4 1 :45 
Wilted Tender Greens w/Orange & 

Ginger, 42:50 

Soups, stews & stocks 

Andalusian Gazpacho, 40:50 
Escarole & White Bean "Soup" 42:49 
Lamb Broth, 37:56 
Masmun Beef Curry, 39:63 
Pea & Spinach Soup, 38:46 
Roasted Red Pepper Gazpacho, 40:50 
Roasted Red Pepper Soup, 39:42 
Vegetable Stock for Pea Recipes, 38:46 
White Gazpacho, 40:51 

Sauces, condiments & 
seasonings 

Apple Puree, 41:79 

Bourbon Gravy, 4 1:45 

Cabernet Onion Jam, 39:55 

Caramelized Onions, 37:57 

Chiles in Fish Sauce, 39:63 

Chive Beurre Blanc, 41 :67 

Cilantro Pesto, 4 1:44 

Cocktail Sauce, 41:44 

Cucumber Relish, 39:63 

Georgia Peach Barbecue Sauce, 39:39 

Hanssa, 37:57 

Kansas City Barbecue Sauce, 39:38 
Lime-Cayenne Butter, 40:47 
Memphis Style Barbecue Sauce, 39:38 
Pastry Cream, 41:73 
Raspberry Whipped Cream, 38:75 
Roasted Bell Pepper Coulis, 39:42 
Smoked Tomato Sauce, 40:40 
SpiceRubfor Barbecue Chicken, 39:38 
Tiny Tomato Vinaigrette, 40:39 

Beverages 

Honeydew Lemonade, 40:38 
Watermelon Agiia Fresca, 40:38 

Breads, rolls & savory tarts 

Asparagus, Goat Cheese & Bacon 
Tart, 38:90 



u Cat-Head" Biscuits, 38:43 
Classic Dinner Rolls, 41:28 
Cornbread, 41:46 
Rustic Croutons, 42:49 
Rye Bread, 38:59 
Tomato, Corn & Cheese Galette 
w/Fresh Basil, 40:72 

Desserts, cakes & pastry 

Almond Crunch & Chocolate 

Confetti Chiffon Cake, 38:76 
Apple Brown Betty, 41:79 
Apple Crisp, 41 :80 
Apple Puree, 41:79 
Apple Turnovers, 4 1:8 1 
Apricot-Filled Pierogis, 38:63 
Blackberry Grunt, 40:4 1 
Butterscotch-Topped Gingerbread 

w/Sauteed Apples, 4 1: 78 
Caramelized Pineapple Clafoutis, 37:52 
Cinnamon Chiffon Cake, 38:77 
Cinnamon Chrysanthemums, 41:71 
Chocolate Dipped Florentines, 42:71 
Chocolate Ice Cream w/ 

Cinnamon & Cajeta, 40:54 
Chocolate Rice Pudding Parfait 

w/Gianduja Whipped Cream, 39:75 
Clafoutis w/Prunes & Armagnac, 37:52 
Coconut Buttercream Frosting, 37:68 
Coconut Creme Brulee, 37:67 
Coconut Macaroons, 37:68 
Cream Cheese Mousse, 39:75 
Crema Morisca (Moorish Ice Cream 

w/Sherry<Sf Prunes), 40:55 
Doughs: 

Basic Tart Dough, 41:62 

Cornmeal Galette Dough, 40:71 

Pie Dough, 38:52 

Pierogi Dough, 38:62 

Sour Cream & Potato Sweet 
Dough, 41:71 

Sweet Galette Dough, 40:7 1 

Sweet Tartlet Dough, 4 1 :47 
Doughnut Muffins, 42:55 
German Butter Cake, 41:71 
Gingery Cranberry-Pear Tartlets, 4 1:47 
Grilled Nectarines w/Blackberries & 

Ice Cream, 40:60 
Grilled Mixed Fruits w/Island Spices 

& Dark Rum, 40:59 
Hazelnut Linzer Thumbprints, 42:73 
Lemon Chiffon Cake, 38:75 
Lemon-Lime Meringue Pie, 38:52 
Nectarine Tarts, Individual, 39:68 
Orange & Cardamom Marmalade 

Parfait w/Raspberries, 39: 77 
Orange Cream Stars, 42: 7 1 
Pastry Cream, 4 1 : 7 3 
Pear Clafoutis w/Almonds, 37:52 
Pecan Tartlets, 41:48 
Pina Colada Sorbet, 37:68 
Pineapple & Frangipane Galette, 40:72 
Plum & Raspberry Galette, 40:71 
Pumpkin Tartlets, 41:48 
Rice Pudding w/Bay Leaves, 37:4 1 
Royal Icing, 42:73 
Russian Chocolate Braid, 41:71 
Sauteed Apples, 41:79 
Sour Cream Chocolate Cake w/ 

Coconut Frosting, 37:68 
Strawberries in Red Wine, 39:55 
Strawberry Compote Parfait 

w/Lemon Granita, 39:76 
Sugar Cookies, 42:72 
Toasted Coconut Ice Cream, 40:55 
Warm Fruit Gratin, 39:57 
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RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Chocolate Dipped Florentines, 7 1 

APPETIZERS 

Chicken Liver Pate with Pancetta & 

Calvados, 44 
Fresh Tuna Pate Scented with 

Rosemary, 45 
Provencal Salt Cod & Potato Puree 

(Brandade with Potatoes), 62 
Smoked Trout Rillettes, 44 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Fettuccine with Shrimp & Garlic, 59 
Salt Cod Fritters, 63 
Meat 

Individual Beef Wellingtons with 
Mushroom, Spinach & Blue 
Cheese Filling, 40 

Penne with Sausage, Chard & Pine 
Nuts, 59 
Poultry 

Chicken Marsala with Pancetta & 

Cream, 90 
Pasta Shells with Chicken, 

Mushrooms & Capers, 60 
Vegetable 
Gemelli with Cauliflower, Scallions & 

Green Olives, 58 



Linguine with Leeks, Prosciutto 

& Lemon, 58 
Spicy Mustard Greens with Asian 

Noodles, 50 

PASTA & RICE 

Fettuccine with Shrimp & Garlic, 59 
Gemelli with Cauliflower, Scallions & 

Green Olives, 58 
Linguine with Leeks, Prosciutto 

& Lemon, 58 
Pasta Shells with Chicken, 

Mushrooms & Capers, 60 
Penne with Sausage, Chard & Pine 

Nuts, 59 
Risotto Under Pressure, 67 
Spicy Mustard Greens with Asian 

Noodles, 50 

SIDE DISHES 

Classic Roasted Potatoes, 52 
Creamy Parmesan Swiss Chard 

Gratin, 48 
Garlicky Braised Kale with Sun- Dried 

Tomatoes, 49 
Mustard & Rosemary Roasted 

Potatoes, 53 

Provencal Salt Cod & Potato Puree 

{Brandiide with Potatoes), 62 
Risotto Under Pressure, 67 
Roasted Potatoes & Turnips, 53 



Spicy Mustard Greens with Asian 

Noodles, 50 
Wilted Tender Greens with Orange & 

Ginger, 50 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

Escarole & White Bean "Soup" with 
Rustic Croutons, 49 

DESSERTS, CAKES, 
MUFFINS & PASTRY 

Chocolate Dipped Florentines, 7 1 
Doughnut Muffins, 55 
Hazelnut Linzer Thumbprints, 73 
Orange Cream Stars, 7 1 
Royal Icing, 73 
Sugar Cookies, 72 

TECHNIQUES & 
INGREDIENTS 

Bananas, 1 2 

Beets, glazing, 26; roasting, 50 

Braising greens, 47 

Bread, testing for doneness with a 

thermometer, 14 
Butter, creaming, 54-55 
Cakes, formulas for, 78 
Chocolate, making, 74; types, 76; 

understanding labels, 74—76 
Cookies, decorating, 70, 72; 



equipment, 70; piping, 70, 72; 

rolling, 69; scoring, 70 
Fritters, deep-frying, 63 
Glazing vegetables, about, 24-28; 

beets, 26; carrots, 26; chestnuts, 

28; onions, 28; parsnips, 28; 

turnips, 28 
Greens, braising, 47; cleaning & 

storing, 49; stemming, 48, 50; 

wilting, 46-47 ; 
Milk, foaming for cappuccino , 14 
Onions, caramelizing, 41; glazing, 28 
Pasta, choosing fresh vs. dried, 57; 

cooking, 57; using cooking water, 

57-58 

Potatoes, roasting, 51-53 
Puff pastry, 39 

Salt cod, choosing, 62; desalting, 62; 

poaching, 62 
Wilting greens, 46-47 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

Cookie making & decorating 

equipment, 70 
Pastry bags, 7 1 
Pastry brushes, cleaning, 1 6 
Piping bags, 72 
Pressure cookers, 64-67 

SOURCES 

See p. 80 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 
total from fat 


Protein 

(9) 


Carb 

(9) 


total 


Fats (g) 
sat mono poly 


Choi 
(mg) 


Sodium 
(mg) 


Fiber 

(9) 


Notes 


Individual Beef Wellingtons 


40 


1070 


730 


48 


35 


82 


27 


42 


7 


285 


1080 


4 


per serving 


Smoked Trout Rillettes 


44 


80 


45 


8 





5 


2.5 


1.5 


0.5 


50 


570 





based on 8 servings 


Chicken Liver Pate w/Pancetta 


44 


150 


100 


7 


3 


12 


6 


4 


1 


155 


250 





based on 8 servings 


Fresh Tuna Pate Scented w/Rosemary 


45 


190 


170 


6 





19 


11 


6 


1 


60 


85 





based on 8 servings 


Creamy Parmesan Swiss Chard Gratin 


48 


310 


250 


7 


11 


28 


15 


9 


2 


75 


600 


1 


based on 6 servings 


Escarole & White Bean Soup 


49 


390 


220 


14 


30 


25 


5 


16 


2 


15 


1080 


9 


per serving 


Garlicky Braised Kale 


49 


200 


140 


5 


15 


15 


2 


1 1 


2 





650 


3 


per serving 


Spicy Mustard Greens w/Asian Noodles 


50 


380 


180 


17 


28 


20 


3 


6 


9 


25 


1240 


4 


per serving 


Wilted Tender Greens w/Orange 


50 


160 


110 


3 


11 


13 


5 


7 


1 


15 


740 


5 


per serving 


Classic Roasted Potatoes 


52 


180 


60 


3 


27 


7 


1 


5 


1 





330 


2 


based on 6 servings 


Mustard & Rosemary Roasted Potatoes 


53 


220 


100 


4 


30 


1 1 


1 


7 


1 





730 


3 


based on 6 servings 


Roasted Potatoes & Turnips 


53 


150 


70 


3 


19 


8 


5 


2 





20 


380 


3 


based on 6 servings 


Doughnut Muffins 


55 


430 


190 


5 


57 


21 


13 


6 


1 


90 


270 




per muffin 


Linguine w/Leeks, Prosciutto & Lemon 


58 


630 


280 


21 


68 


32 


13 


9 


7 


85 


830 


5 


based on 6 servings 


Gemelli w/Cauliflower, Scallions & Olives58 


760 


260 


25 


101 


29 


4 


19 


3 


10 


1470 


9 


based on 2 servings 


Fettuccine w/Shrimp & Garlic 


59 


900 


290 


42 


108 


32 


4 


21 


4 


170 


1050 


10 


based on 2 servings 


Penne w/Sausage, Chard & Pine Nuts 


59 


840 


300 


42 


95 


33 


5 


10 


5 


45 


1 180 


7 


based on 2 servings 


Pasta Shells w/Chicken & Mushrooms 


60 


880 


360 


48 


79 


39 


15 


17 


4 


190 


990 


5 


based on 2 servings 


Provencal Salt Cod & Potato Puree 


62 


300 


210 


12 


12 


23 


3 


16 


2 


25 


520 


1 


based on 8 servings 


Salt Cod Fritters 


63 


280 


150 


13 


20 


17 


2 


1 1 


4 


95 


490 


1 


per fritter 


Risotto Under Pressure 


67 


240 


90 


5 


31 


10 


6 


3 





25 


230 


1 


based on 4 servings 


Chocolate Drizzled Florentines 


71 


230 


130 


3 


23 


15 


7 


6 


1 


30 


25 


t 


per cookie 


Orange Cream Stars 


71 


140 


80 


1 


15 


9 


5 


3 





30 


10 





per cookie sandwich 


Sugar Cookies 


72 


140 


70 


2 


14 


8 


5 


2 





25 


30 





per cookie 


Hazelnut Linzer Thumbprints 


73 


120 


70 


2 


12 


7 


3 


4 





20 


25 


1 


per cookie 


Royal Icing 


73 


25 








6 























per teaspoon 


Chicken Marsala w/Pancetta & Cream 


90 


420 


140 


36 


25 


16 


5 


8 


1 


100 


720 


1 


per serving 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 

Give Chicken Cutlets Deep Flavor in a Flash 



Chicken Marsala — a classic chicken 
cutlet preparation — is a main dish 
that's ready literally in minutes. And 
while I've always liked chicken Marsala 
well enough — the cutlets get coated 
lightly with flour, sauteed, and the pan is 
deglazed with Marsala wine to make a 
sauce — it sometimes feels a little too 
one-dimensional To jazz up this classic 
dish, I've added pancetta and a little 
cream. Both are quick additions, but 
they result in a richer, more deeply fla- 
vored dish. 

You can buy packaged skinless, bone- 
less chicken breasts that are already 
sliced very thin. If you don't see any in 
the butcher's case, ask the butcher to 
slice the chicken breasts for you; I often 
ask at supermarkets, and it's never been a 
problem. (Of course, you can slice the 
chicken breasts yourself, but it will take 
you a few minutes.) 



Pancetta is Italian bacon that, unlike 
American bacon, is not smoked. You used 
to have to go to an Italian deli or a spe- 
cialty food store to find pancetta, but now 
it's available in most supermarket delis. If 
you don't see it, ask for it. I like to buy a 
thick slice and dice it myselfj but some- 
times you'll find already packaged 
pancetta sliced very thin. That will work 
fine, too, and it will cook even faster. 

After frying the pancetta, reserve the 
fat to cook the chicken breasts in — an- 
other flavor boost. And don't forget to 
season the chicken before you flour it. 
Because the pancetta adds its own salty 
flavor, go light on the salt, but use ample 
freshly ground black pepper. 

For the quickest dinner, serve the 
chicken with sauteed spinach and crusty 
bread. It's also great with mashed pota- 
toes and green beans blanched and then 
sauteed until browned in spots. 



Chicken Marsala with 
Pancetta & Cream 

You can buy thin cutlets or ask your 
supermarket butcher to cut some for you. 
This recipe is easily doubled, but you'll 
likely need to cook the chicken in batches. 
Serves two. 

Olive oil 

2 oz. pancetta (about a '/Hnch thick 

slice), cut into a 1 A-inch dice 
Flour for dredging (about Vi cup) 
4 thin chicken breast cutlets, about V2 lb. 

total 
Coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper, preferably 

on the coarse side 
V2 cup dry Marsala wine 
2 to 4 Tbs. heavy cream 
Minced fresh flat-leaf parsley (optional) 

Coat a large skillet lightly with olive oil 
and set it over medium-high heat. Add the 
pancetta and cook until just crisp and 
lightly browned. Remove with a slotted 
spoon — leave the fat in the pan — and 
set aside. 

Put the flour on a plate. Pat the cutlets 
dry. Season them on both sides lightly 
with salt and amply with pepper. Heat the 
skillet with the pancetta fat over medium 
high. Add more olive oil, if needed, to get 
about 2 Tbs. fat in the pan. 

When the fat is hot, dredge a cutlet 
through the flour on both sides. Shake off 
the excess flour and immediately put the 
cutlet in the pan. Do the same with as 
many cutlets as will fit in the pan without 
touching. Saute the cutlets, turning once, 
until browned on both sides; if thin, they 
should cook through in just a few minutes 
total. Transfer the cooked cutlets to a 
plate and continue sauteing the rest, 
adding more oil if necessary. Transfer 
these to the plate as well. 

Pour off the excess fat. With the pan 
over medium-high heat, add the Marsala 
and scrape up any browned bits from the 
bottom of the pan. Cook until the Marsala 
is reduced by about a quarter. Stir in the 
cream and boil until you get a nicely 
thickened sauce. Return the chicken and 
pancetta to the pan and turn the cutlets 
over to coat. Let them reheat for 30 sec- 
onds to 1 min. Serve with the sauce and 
a sprinkling of parsley, if you like. 



Joanne Smart is an associate editor for 




The best thing to happen to Baking 
since licking the spatula. 



It's C&H Baker's Sugar" 
It's a special sugar we've made 
for professional bakers and chefs 
for years. And now it's here for 
home bakers too. 

It's an ultra-fine-grained 
pure cane sugar. The consistent- 
ly small crystal size means it 
blends and melts and bakes very 
evenly. That means baking with 
no graininess or soft spots 

and a consistently 
perfect texture. 
What chefs call a 
'perfect crumb'. 

And it's easy 
to use. It measures 
just like regular 
sugar. A cup is still 
a cup. And a table- 
spoon is still a 
tablespoon. 
And it's just perfect for all 



***** 





They use the same flour, the same spices and now... the same sugar. 



\ 

kinds of baking. From \\^ l f a -f f n # 
cookies, cakes, tarts and 
brownies to brulees, 
meringues, gateaux 
and all the etceteras. ^ 




think you will definitely 
approve. 

C&H Baker's Sugar. 
Stop by and see us at 
t" www.BakersSugar.com. 



The results? Well, we ^ s s/ n a \ Here's to great baking. 





Mkers 

SUGAR 



Sugar 



■ 



If you 're a baker 
this is your sugar. 

REAOER SERVICE NO Itl 





Artisan Foods 



Block Island oysters start life as "seeds" the size of a 
thumbnail; they grow to about 1 V2 inches in their first year and 
to about 2 inches in their second — if one of their enemies (from 
tiny crabs to starfish) doesn't get them first. 



Block Island's 
First Oyster Farm 

Six years ago, former longline fisherman and lobsterman 
Todd Corayer was ready to make a change from the offshore 
life. He went to the nature conservancy on Block 
Island (a small island off the coasts of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut) and asked, 
"What can I do?" 

Five years later, after much hard work 
and many permits, Corayer was an oyster 
farmer. His first batch of fresh, salty, Block 
Island raised Eastern oysters (nicknamed 
Block Island Beauties by the New York Times) made their 
debut to much acclaim at the 1999 Old Ebbitt Grill 
Oyster Riot, an annual event in Washington, D.C 
That was the jump-start Corayer needed, and now 
his oysters are served in fine restaurants around 
the country, from San Francisco to New York. 

"The water in Great Salt Pond (where my farm 
is) is the cleanest in Rhode Island," Corayer notes, "And 
my oysters have a very high salinity level." Based on his ini- 
tial success, Corayer has expanded Block Island Shellfish 
Farm. He now has 400,000 oysters and clams growing with 
the assistance of his latest addition — a solar-powered water 
pump (the only one like it in the U.S.) that speeds water flow 
over the oyster beds. This should shorten the time an oyster 
grows to market size (3 inches) from three years to two. 





The oysters need food, shelter, and protection, just 
like any other farm animal. Mesh bags protect the oysters 
from most hungry predators; as they grow, Corayer trans- 
fers them to larger-meshed bags. The bags tuck into large 
cages (marked by buoys to alert sailors and kayakers) 
that rest on the sandy bottom the oysters love. The tidal 
movement through the four-acre farm keeps the oysters 
feasting on the plankton-rich tides of the Atlantic. 




To look their best, Block Island 
oysters get a scrub two or three 
times during their growth. When 
they're ready for market, they look 
much spiffier than a wild oyster. 



FINE COOKING 



